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BRITISH EXILES IN HOLLAND, 
1683-5. 

THERE is a letter extant, written by the 
Dutch Ambassador in London, Van Citters, 
to the Clerk (Griffier) of the States-General, 
on 30 July, 1683, with an annex, in which 
the writer advises the States-General not to 
give any protection or shelter to the Duke of 
Monmouth or Lord Gray. On 4 August of 
that year the States-General passed a resolu- 
tion to the desired effect. 

On 8 May, 1685, the Dutch Ambassadors 
Extraordinary in England write to the same 
Clerk that the King had pronounced Argyll 
to be the fittest person for organizing and 
carrying out anything that could be devised 
to accomplish the object he had in view. 

Macaulay tells the same thing in his 
‘History of England.’ From the same 
source it appears that Argyll sought refuge 
in Friesland in 1682, after his condemnation, 
and also that he visited Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam from time to time in order to 
confer with his partisans. 

On 15 May, 1685, the English Ambassador, 
Skelton, handed over to the States-General 


a list of the English refugees residing in 
Holland, with a view of having their further 
residence in that country put a stop to. A 
copy of this list, in which the name of the 
Earl of Argyll will be found, is subjoined, 
together with a supplementary list. 

On the same date the Dutch Ambassadors 
Extraordinary in England write to the Clerk 
on the subject of the English and Scotch 
rebels who held meetings at Amsterdam and 
Utrecht ; and by his letter of 19 April, 1686, 
the Ambassador Van Citters requests him 
to have the rebels, some of whom had been 
received with particular favour in Friesland 
and Groningen, expelled from those pro- 
vinces. 

In the resolutions of the States-General of 
7 June, 1685, it is stated that the English 
Ambassador’s secretary had communicated 
to the Grand Pensionary the fact of the Duke 
of Monmouth’s having bought the ship ‘ de 
Heldere Berg ” from Claes Jacobsz. de Vries 
at Amsterdam, and of his having fitted it 
out with 31 guns and 150 men, with the 
purpose of taking it out of the country. A 
resolution was passed to have the ship 
arrested. A week later we find a complaint 
of the English Ambassador that the Ad- 
miralty of Amsterdam had by their negligence 
suffered the same ship to escape (‘ Resolutions 
of the States-General,’ 14 June, 1685, fol. 655 
verso). 

No mention is made of the names of the 
Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Argyll, or 
Lord Granard in any other resolutions of 
the States-General relating to the years 
1681-5. 

In one of his essays, bearing the title 
‘Prince William ILI. and his Relations to 
England,’ the late Prof. Fruin showed that 
Prince William III. received his cousin 
Monmouth at his Court in the most cordial 
manner as long as King Charles IT. lived, 
but that he was obliged to cut off all inter- 
course with him after the accession of 
James IT. (Fruin’s ‘ Essays,’ vol. v. p. 133). 
The same author also showed that the Prince 
was kept in total ignorance of Monmouth’s 
intended expedition. 


Extract uit het 1° deel der resolutien van de 
Staten Generaal over het jaar 1685. 
[Folio 540.] 
Sabbathi, den 19en Mey, 1685. 
Praeside d’Heer van Odijck, enz. 
De resolutien gisteren genomen sijn gelesen, enz. 
[Folio 541 verso. ] 

Is ter vergaderinge gelesen de memorie van den 
heer Skelton, extraordinaris envoyé van Sijne Con® 
Majesteit van Groot Brittannien tenderende ten 
eijnde de persoonen gementionneert in de lijste 
nevens de voorschreve memorie gevoecht mochte 
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werden gesaijeert ende gebannen volgende de voors. 
memorie ende lijste hiernaer van woorde te woorde 
geinsereert. 
Hauts et Puissants Seigneurs. 
Vos Seigneuries ayant fait seavoir, enz. 
{Folio 543. ] 
Jacques Due de Bucclugh. 
Archibald autrefois comte d’Arguile. 
Ford, Lord Gray. 
George, Lord Melvil. 
St Jean Cochran. 
Cochran son seconde fils. 
Steward de Coltnesse. 
Robert Ferguson un prestre nonconformist. 
Richard Rumball [Rumbold]. 
Richard Goodenough. 
James Burton. 
William Thompson. 
Richard Nelthrop. 
Nathaniel Wade. 
Edouard Norton. 
Joseph Tileri [? Tillier]. 
Jean Rowe. 
Jean Arilifte [? Ayloffe]. 
Jean Balfour un des meurtriers de l'archevesque de 
St. Andrée. 
Henderson un autre des dits meurtriers. 
Robert Hamilton general des rebelles au pont de 
Botwel. 
Jean Cunningam. 
Guillaume Gilschriff [? Gilchrist]. 
Jacques Welsh. 
Jean Hebburn. 
Jaques Guthrie. 
Jean Forester. 
Lenox. 
Thomas Wilky. 
Thomas Verner. 
George Barclay. 
Jean Rae. 
Thomas Douglas. 
Forrester. 
Lamb. 
David Hume. 
Jean Rae. 
Guilleaume Reid. 
Thomas Forester. 
Patrice Rollo. 
Jean Dougall. 
Hugh White. 
Gaulthiere Marshall. 
Matthieu Campbell de Waterhouse. 
Francois Goodenough. 
Guillaume Rumball. : 
Estienne Lobb un prestre nonconformist. 
Hugh Westlach. 
Joseph Elby. 
Samuel Gibbs. 
Jean Atherton. 
Hastij un prestre nonconformist. 
La plus part a Utrecht. . 
[W.] Cleland capitaine a la bataille du Pont de 
Botwel. 
George Wishart estudiant a Utrecht. é 
George Flemming un autre des meurtriers de l'arche- 
vesque de St. André. 
Guillaume Veech [i.e. Veitch] un prestre noncon- 
formist. 
Guthrie. 
Graij de Graij [? Gray]. 
Elliot [? Gilbert] autrefois agent pour le comte 
d’Arguile. 


Trier. 
Blackader. 
ueslij. 
Duncan Cumingh Docteur en Medicine. 
Jacques Thomson estudiant a Utrecht. 
Guillaume Levington. 
André Fletcher de Salton. 
Stewart tils de Coltnesse. 
-atrick Vernett un Ministre nonconformist. 
Jaques Stewart, frere de Coltnesse. 
Cameron, estudiant a Utrecht, frere de celui, 
qu’a este depuis peu execute a ...... =F 
Ferguson tils de Cadeughs, estudiant a Utrecht. 
Sir Jacques Dalrimple de Staire. 
Elpingstone de Lapnesse. 
Robert Gib. 
Robert Robertson. 
Jean Bruce. 
ean Grier. 
Miller. 
Jean Harroway. 
Langlands. 
Cambel. 
Robert Forester en Anandale. 
Archer, alias Arthur. 
Haddoway. 
Jean Lack [7.¢. John Locke], autrefois secretaire de 
Mijlord Shaffsbury. 
: Signé B. Skelton. 


Waer ap gedelibereert sijnde, enz. 


Extract uit het 1° deel der resolutien van"de 
Staten Generaal over het jaar 1685. 
608. ] 
Lunae den 4en Junij, 1685. 
Praeside d’Heer van Pallandt, enz. 
De resolutien eergisteren genomen sijn gelesen, enz.. 
[Folio 608 verso. ] 

Is ter vergaderinge gelesen de memorie van den 

heir Skelton, extraordinaris envoyé van Sijn Con® 


Majesteit van Groot Brittannien aen desen Staet,. 


tenderende ten eijnde de persoonen daerinne ver- 
melt mede dese landen ontsecht mochten werden 


volgende de voorschreve memorie hier naer van. 


woorde te woorde geinsereert : 
Hauts et Puissants Seigneurs. 
C’estoit le 17™¢ [sic] du mois passé, enz. 


[Folio 609 verso. ] 


Les noms de ceux qui doivent estre inserés dans: 


la premiere liste du 17° May, sont : 
Samuel Harris un imprimeur. 
Jean Starkey un marchand libraire. 
T.] Dare de Taunton. 

ean Willmore. 
Abraham Kick. 
Le Laird de Westscheels 


enfuij depuis pew 
Le Laird de Poleworth i 


_d’Escosse. 
Signé B. Skelton. 
Waer op gedelibereert Sijnde, enz. 
JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


KINGSLAND ALMSHOUSES: COMING 
CHANGES. 

For some months considerable excitement 
has prevailed in the locality through the 
placing of boards in front of the almshouses: 
of the Worshipful Companies of Framework. 
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Knitters and Ironmongers, alluding to the 
sale of these two properties—landmarks in 
the road for many generations, and buildings 
which, as typical of the period when they 
were erected, can be but ill spared. So far 
as the Almshouses of the first-named Com- 
pany are concerned, there is apparently 
some show of reason, as Mr. J. Woodhouse, 
Clerk of the Company, in a memorandum 
he has issued, states that ‘in the course of 
time, in London at any rate, there is no 
demand for almshouses for persons engaged 
in the framework knitting trade”; there- 
fore this may be taken as giving the key-note 
for their removal, and their proposed re- 
establishment in a neighbourhood, such as 
Leicester or Nottingham, where the trade is 
still carried on more or less prosperously. 
One or two attempts have been made at 
different times to revivify the art and mystery 
in London, and with some little success, but 
not with sufficient to warrant the almshouses 
being retained at this spot, which was, it is 
said, in the palmy days of the trade, identified 
with it. For a great many years after the 
building of these twelve almshouses all went 
well, and this admirable little colony was 
regulated ‘‘ in conformity with the terms of 
the foundation.”” Now there is no further 
use for them here, so the ‘‘ Master, Wardens, 
and Court of Assistants ” of the Worshipful 
Company have formulated a scheme, which 
has been laid before the Charity Commis- 
sioners, for the speedy sale of the existing 
buildings, and the application of the proceeds 
to building and endowing other almshouses, 
‘adapted to modern requirements,” in a 
locality where they would be useful to mem- 
bers of the trade carried on under the foster- 
ing care of the Company. To convey any- 
thing like an accurate idea of the ups and 
downs of the Framework Knitters’ Company 
would occupy more space than can be given 
to the subject ; it must suffice to say they 
have been numerous. At one time the 
Company was rich and prosperous, indulg- 
ing in “expensive pomp and pageantries,” 
and “ gloried in the possession of a gilded 
barge and a large band of musicians.” Evil 
times came, however, when “‘ affluence was 
scarcely the lot of this particular guild,” for 
in 1849 it was proposed that the valuable 
plate should be sold for the “* benefit of their 
charitable funds.” 

The almshouses, founded in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, form three sides 
of an oblong, eight of them facing the main 
road, with two at either end at right angles 
thereto. There is a piece of garden in front, 
enclosed by a brick wall with a gate in the 


centre. A flight of about a dozen steps in: 
the middle of the front block of buildings: 
gives access to the rear of the premises, 
where there is another garden. The accom- 
modation for each pensioner is one large: 
room upstairs, and a_ kitchen looking into: 
the garden at the rear. Each house has a 
door in the centre, with a window on either: 
side. I believe I am right in saying that 
there are no framework knitters in residence- 
there now. During June the following bill 
was affixed to the walls, and as it may be: 
useful for future reference it is here repro- 
duced :— 
By order of the Worshipful Company of Framework 
Knitters. 
Kingsland Road. 
A valuable freehold site of building land, havin 
an important frontage of 200 feet to Kinndaat 
Road, and a return frontage of 87 feet 6 inches to. 
Pearson Street, and containing an area of 17,400° 
super feet (little more or less). The site is about 
600 yards north of Shoreditch Station on the North 
London Railway, within a mile and a half of the- 
Bank of England, and is suitable for the erection 
of large manufacturing premises, warehouses, shops,. 
or an institution. For sale by auction by 
Messrs. S. Walker & Son, 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on 
Thursday, 19th July, 1906, 
at two o'clock precisely, in one lot. 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be 
had of John Woodhouse, Esq. (Stanley, Wood- 
house & Hedderwick), Solicitor, Clerk to the Com-- 
pany, Bank Chambers, 45, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; at 
the Mart; and at the auctioneers’ offices, 22, Moor-. 
gate Street, E.C. 

T went to the Mart on the morning of the. 
sale, and was informed that nothing was. 
known there concerning it; but I sub- 
sequently learnt that the property was put 
up for sale, but not sold, as only 4,0001.. 
was bid for it, a sum much below what 
was expected. So there it rests at present, 
but as a board has been put up, the pro- 
bability is that a purchaser will be found 
before long. The Drapers’ Company once- 
had almshouses close by, which were known 
as Harwar’s Almshouses. The name of 
the founder is kept alive in an adjacent street 
of very questionable reputation. 

The almshouses of the Jronmongers’ 
Company are also to be sold as soon as a 
— puts in an appearance. These- 

uildings are in a much better state of pre- 
servation than those of the Framework 
Knitters, as, from time to time, considerable- 
sums of money have been spent upon them 
for substantial repairs, as well as for beauti- 
fying and decorating them. The buildings: 
are of brick, and consist of fourteen houses,. 
each accommodating four inmates, and each 
having one room, of good size, with a pantry 
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for the storage of provisions, domestic 
utensils, and cooking apparatus, and a 
cellar. In Thornton’s ‘Survey’ the alms- 
houses are described as consisting 
“of a spacious front, with two wings, and a chapel 
in the centre, which is crowned with a well- 
proportioned turret. The front of the chapel is 
terminated by a plain pediment, on which is a clock, 
and beneath it a statue of the founder.” 
The chapel is small, clean, and neatly kept, 
with no ornamentation or stained glass. 
There is a residence for the matron, and one 
for the chaplain, the latter, however, being 
non-resident. 

This benefaction came into existence in 
1713, through gifts to the Ironmongers’ 


Company by Sir Robert Geffery, Kt., who | 


died in February, 1703. Primarily the 
foundation was for the benefit of his own 
relations, if such should apply for the charity; 
but if there were none of these, then for 
members of the Ironmongers’ Company. 
There were many quaint rules and regula- 


tions originally ; some have been done away | 


with, but some still remain in force, one being 
that the women must have at least one blue 
dress, to be worn at stated times. The 
fourth side of the quadrangle is an open 
railing with a central gate. 

Of the founder very little appears to be 


known, for Nicholls, the author of the history: 


of the Company, says that nothing is known 
beyond what “is discoverable in his will” ; 
but we may assume that he came of Cornish 
stock. 
of the City we trace that he was Sheriff of 
London in 1675, when he was knighted ; 
Alderman of Cordwainer Ward on 22 June, 
1676; Lord Mayor in 1685; and twice 
Master of the Company—in 1667 and in 
1685-6. He died 26 February. 1703, having 
turned his ninetieth year, and was buried 
in the church of St. Dionis Backchurch, in 
which parish he had lived for many years. 
That church was pulled down, so his remains 
were removed in July, 1879, to the little 
burial-ground at the end of the almshouses, 
where a tomb covers the remains of himself 
and his wife, the monument from the church 
being placed on the walls of the chapel. 
What will become of his remains and the 
covering tomb, in the event of the removal 
of these almshouses, no one can yet say. 
His benefactions to his old City parish 
prove that for it he had a real regard, and 
the provisions of his will are very pleasant 
reading, many places benefiting by his 
kindness of heart. 
W. E. 


(To be concluded.) 


From this history and the archives | 


FLEETWOOD ARMS. 
(See ante, ‘ Fleetwood Brass,’ pp. 88, 137.) 
THE arms of Fleetwood, as given by corre- 
spondents in their replies, are the original coat 
of the Laneashire family from which Fleet- 
wood of the Vache sprang. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Thomas Fleetwood, 
/founder of the Vache family, was granted 
| the following arms, 1 June, 37 Henry VIII. 
| (1545) by Thomas Hawley, Clarencieux :— 
*Dasur ung Cheveron lozenge dor et geules 
engraile entre trois plats sur ch’un plat ung merlet 
sable portle dor. [Crest:] Sur une torse dor et 
| dasur ung demy escuru porple tenant sa queue sur 
| le dos dento’ son col une chaine dor pendant sur 
son corps ayant entre les patez une braunche de 
noysetez les feulez vert mantele geulez doble 
| dargent,” 
‘which are illustrated in Mise. Gen. et 
Heraldica, Second Series, ii. facing p. 273. 

IT am not aware of any monument or 
document where these arms are used. The 
| coat (removed, I understand, from the Vache) 
over the door of Milton’s Cottage at Chalfont 
St. Giles is quarterly, the original Fleetwood 
coat in all four quarters. General Charles 
Fleetwood’s seal was the original coat with 
the wolf crest; his brother, Sir William of 
Aldwincle, used the same, as did several of 
his descendants. Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ 
assigns the original coat to the Swedish 
Fleetwoods (whose ancestor was brother to 
Sir William and General Charles), but Riet- 
/stap’s Armorial Général’ gives them with 
an addition showing the Swedish connexion. 

Bentham’s * Ely,’ plate xxxi. (M.I.), and 
Appendix, plate xiv., give Bishop William’s 
arms as the original coat. 

On 6 January, 30 Henry VIII. (1538), 
| Christopher Barker made the following grant 
of arms to John Fleetwood, of co. Lancaster : 

‘Silver and sable, a ragged staff between six 
martlets in pale counterchanged of the field. 
| Crest: A squirrel saltant gules upon a ragged staff 
| party per fesse gold and vert, the leaves counter- 
changed set upon a wreath silver and sable, the 
mantlets gules, doubled silver, botoned gold.”— 
Harl. MS. 1507, p. 376. 

Am I right in conjecturing that the grantee 
was John Fleetwood of Penwortham, eldest 
brother of Thomas of the Vache? If so, 
why did his second son, Richard, use the 
original coat and crest in a window in Pen- 
wortham Church, with a crescent for differ- 
ence? (Arms of Richard Fleetwood and 
Margery his wife, 1595, illustrated in the 
‘Priory of Penwortham,’ Chetham Society, 
OP. xxx;) 

Lipscomb does not give the arms in his 
pedigree of Fleetwood of Missenden (ii. 377), 


| 
j 
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and does not attempt to clear up the doubt 
as to Recorder Fleetwood’s legitimacy. The 
following, from ‘ Lancashire Funeral Certifi- 
cates’ (Chetham Society, O.S. Ixxv. 28-9), 
is to the point :-— 

“ As regards the presumption of his illegitimacy, 
it appears that his arms used at his funeral were 
without any distinctions of illegitimacy, and were 
so testitied by Harvey, Clarencieux. Perhaps the 
notion of illegitimacy may have arisen from the 
arms of Fleetwood, annexed to his pedigree in 
the Visitations of Buckinghamshire, being differ- 
enced by a bordure compony argent and gules ; but 
the bordure was frequently used simply as a mark 
of cadency, and had no certain signification of 
bastardy.” 

It is remarkable that the fragment in Great 
Missenden Church of the slab which formerly 
covered the altar-tomb bears the original 
arms of Fleetwood. Lipscomb refers to this 
fragment in his ‘ History’ (ii. 382-3), and 
makes an interesting reference in a foot-note 
to the ** old atchievements of the Fleetwoods, 
mentioned in a MS. volume in the Library 
of the Society of Antiquaries,” from which 
he proceeds to quote. 

In the ‘ Liber Fleetwood’ presented by 
the Recorder to the Corporation of London 
his arms are given: Quarterly, 1 and 4, the 
original Fleetwood coat, without any differ- 
ence or mark of cadency ; 2 and 3, Barley of 
Albury, Herts. The crest is the wolf argent 
on a wreath or and azure; mantling, gules 
and argent. 

It is therefore evident that Burke’s list is 
incomplete. Furthermore, is he right in 
giving a coat or and azure? Is not this the 
Fransham coat ? 

Why did so many members of two (or 
possibly three) branches of the family revert 
to the use of the original coat ? 

The family motto is “* Homo homini lupus”’ 
(Whitaker’s ‘History of Richmondshire,’ 
1823, ii. 128). 

The pedigree of Fleetwood of the Vache 
given by Lipscomb, as Mr. W. D. Prxk has 
already pointed out (9 8. ix. 430), is unreliable. 
Even in ‘ The Victoria History of Worcester- 
shire,’ ii. 79, published this year, James, 
Bishop of Worcester, is alluded to as brother 
of the regicide. 

Since making these notes I find that Mr. 
A. C. Fox-Davies has given illustrations in 
his ‘ Art of Heraldry,’ plate exxxii., figs. 7 
and 8, of the arms of Thomas Fleetwood of 
London and of the Recorder, but does not 
note that the former was the founder of the 
Vache line. A perusal of the grant makes 
his connexion with the Mint quite clear. 


ZULU War Cry.—The Zulu 
war cry used, whenever they take the field, 
by the South African footballers now in 
London, has puzzled our newspapers, not 
one of which seems able to spell it correctly. 
The Daily Express gives it as Igamilzho, and 
the Daily Mail as Gammilic. The ery really 
consists of two words, and should be written 
Igama layo. Igama is Zula for “name,” 
and layo is a possessive pronoun meaning 
either “his”? or ‘their.’ Thus the Daily 
Mail, although quite wrong in its orthography 
of the ery, is right in saying that it merely 
means “ That is his name.” The explana- 
tion is that Zulu etiquette does not allow 
warriors, when they rush into battle, to 
mention the names of their enemies, but the 
leaders shout out, “That is his name!” 
pointing to the victims with their spears. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


RoMNEY AND THE RoyaL ACADEMY.— 
It seems almost hopeless to go on insisting 
that George Romney never had any associa- 
tion with the Royal Academy. The most 
recent example which I have noticed of this 
prevalent ignorance occurs in Needham and 
Wehster’s ‘Somerset House,’ 1905, p. 220. 
Commenting on a notice by Horace Walpole: 
of the Royal Academy, “ N.B. Mr. Romney, 
now in great vogue, sent none of his pictures,” 
the authors indulge in the following profound 
remark: ‘* But the secession of Mr. Romney 
affected neither his own popularity nor that 
of the Academy.” I think it will be generally 
admitted that a man cannot secede from an 
institution to which he never belonged. 

W. Roserts. 


Lunar Hato anp Raty.—In his learned 
and entertaining miscellany ‘ Pribbles and 
Prabbles’ (a title conveyed from the orna- 
mental conversation of the sententious Sir 
Hugh Evans) the late General Maxwell quotes 
an Italian proverb regarding the indications 
of rain given by the moon’s halo. Should 
the circle be near the orb, the rain will be 
distant, and vice versa. Having quoted and 
explained the saying, General Maxwell adds 
that a correspondent in Surrey once informed 
him that an identical belief, the expression 
of which has been duly crystallized in a set 
form, is prevalent in that county. He notes 
this as a remarkable coincidence, as of course 
it is, and then leaves the subject. It is sur- 
prising to find that General Maxwell seems 
never to have heard the Scottish version of 
the saw, which runs thus :— 

A near-hand broch, a far-awa’ shooer ; 
A far-awa’ broch, a near-hand shooer. 


In his ‘ Popular Rhymes of Scotland,’ p. 372, 
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‘Chambers is not exhaustive on this point, 
his only rime being :— 

About the moon there is a brugh ; 

The weather will be cauld and rough. 
The subject is sure to be familiar in English 
folk-lore. THoMAS BAYNE. 


BELLS MENTIONED BY Hoop.—I am afraid 
the quotation from memory given in col. 2, 
ante, p. 219, is somewhat inaccurate. Hood 
is a great favourite of mine, and I beg leave 
to record that, in his inimitable ‘Ode to Rae 
Wilson,’ he has these lines :— 

Dear bells ! how sweet the sound of village bells 
When on the undulating air they swim! 

Now loud as welcomes ! faint now, as farewells ! 
And trembling all about the breezy dells, 

As fluttered by the wings of Cherubim. 
Meanwhile the bees are chanting a low hymn ; 
And lost to sight th’ extatic lark above 

Sings, like a soul beatitied, of love— 
With, now and then, the coo of the wild pigeon. 


How beautiful it all is! 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


SPELLING Rerorm.—Of Thomas Gataker | 
(1574-1654) the ‘D.N.B.,’ xxi. 61, says: | 
'the English word, some recent dictionaries 


‘**A peculiarity of his Latin orthography is 
the invariable omission of wu after g.”” I have 
recently read one of his tracts, ‘A Mistake 
Removed....answer to Saltmarsh,’ 1646, 
wherein I find gacksalver, geint, gestion, and 
qit. But his retorms went further than this, 
for we have autor, ded, hed, appeer, exces, pas, 
believ, cours, discours, improov, proov, receiv, 
and tru. W. 


THE PictuRE Post Carp.—Perhaps the 
following, from the Daily Mail of 26 April 
last, is worthy of note :— 

stationer in a French provincial town was 
‘struck by a great idea when a regiment visited his 
town in 1870. He gore a iba post card, 
and from this small beginning has sprung a great 
industry, Not until 1894 were picture post cards 
printed in this country, and yet in 1903 at least 
450,000,000 pictorial cards were produced in Great 
Britain. In Germany 1,161,000,000 post cards were 
posted the same year, about four-fifths of which 
were pictorial. These were a few of the facts pre- 
sented to an interested audience at the Society of 
Arts last night by Mr. Corkett, who is connected 
with the firm of Raphael Tuck & Co.” 

J. Ho~tpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Curious JUxTAposItTion. — In 
working at the registers here I came across 
the following entries next to each other in 
the burial register :— 

1805, Feb. 13, Mary Prophet. 

1805, Feb. 24, Sarah Priest. 

JOHN T. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Queries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘** Mrniver.”’—There is no doubt that this 
word is an adoption of the French menu vair, 
which French dictionaries say means the 
fur of the kind of squirrel called petit-gris. 
There is some discrepancy in the statements 
of French authorities respecting the petit-gris. 
In Bouillet’s ‘ Dictionnaire universel des 
Sciences,’ &c. (1896), the article ‘ Ecureuil ’ 
says that the common squirrel (Sciurus 
vulgaris) in the North changes its colour in 
winter ‘“‘en un beau cendré bleudtre qui 
constitue le petit-gris des fourreurs.” On 
the other hand, petit-gris is described in the 
alphabetical place of the word as a variety 
of the common squirrel, found in the north 
of Europe, and it is added that “ sa fourrure 
est sur le dessus du corps d’un joli gris 
légérement nuancé de jaundtre, et par-dessous 
d’un blane pur.”’ As to the application of 


explain it as the fur of the Siberian squirrel ; 
but the article ‘ Costume ’ in the ninth edition 
of ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica ’ says that 
the ‘‘ miniver ” worn by English judges down 


| to the seventeenth century was ‘‘ the white 


skin of the ermine,”’ and it seems that in East 
Anglia the stoat or ermine is now called 
minifer, at least when wearing its white 
winter coat. I have not been able to learn 
that miniver is still in use as a commercial 
name for a kind of fur, but a quotation from 
The London Gazette of 1901 contains direc- 
tions for the trimming of peers’ robes with 
““miniver.’’ Can any reader tell me what 
the word does mean in modern ceremonial 
costume, and what evidence exists with 
regard to its meaning three or four centuries 
ago ? HENRY BRADLEY. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


— All English dictionaries 
accent this word as min’-u-et, without even 
a secondary stress on the last syllable. I 
have often heard the word pronounced as 
min-u-et’, so that it would rime with mignon- 
ette. I have also heard it with primary stress 
on the first syllable, and secondary stress on 
the third. Which of these three pronuncia- 
tions is now most widely current 7 

Henry BRADLEY. 


Court, Somerser.—Accounts 
containing facts relating to the history and 
antiquities of the fine old many-gabled 
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manor house called Nailsea Court, situate 
near Bristol, are to be found in The British 
Archeological Journal for 1875 and in The 
Bristol Times and Mirror of 1 September, 
1883. <A client of mine has recently pur- 
‘chased, and is now at great expense restoring, 
the old manor house, and several architec- 
tural and other interesting discoveries have 
been made. The property has passed through 
several hands—amongst others, those of the 
De La Meres or Bythemores, Percivals, Coles, 
and Wades. Can any of your readers give 
me information on the following points ? 

1. What were the arms of Roger Bythe- 
more, Lord of the Manor of Nailsea, who died 
in 1541? Is anything known of his ancestors 
the De La Meres or Bythemores, who held 
Jands in Somerset in the reign of Henry I. ? 

2. What were the arms of the Percival 
family as represented by George Percival, of 
Nailsea Court, who was born in 1531, and 
married Elizabeth Bamfylde, daughter of Sir 
Edward Bamfylde, of Poltimore ? 

3. In The British Archeological Journal 
it was stated that Nailsea Court was pro- 
bably built by George Percival about 1550, 
but during the present alterations and resto- 
rations it has been discovered that the present 
house is of much greater antiquity than 1550, 
and that a portion of it dates from 1300 or 
earlier. Who were the owners of Nailsea 
Court during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries ? 

4. Is there any mention of Nailsea in 
Domesday Book ? 

5. Any information throwing light on the 
history and antiquities of Nailsea Court and 
the owners thereof, other than facts contained 
in the two articles first mentioned, will be 
much appreciated by 

Newton WapDE, Solicitor. 
Newport, Mon. 


Mary Stuart.—Interest in Queen Mary 
is so unfailing that I feel I need offer no 
excuse for seeking information on one or two 
points connected with her suggested by 
passages in James Grant’s novel ‘ Bothwell.’ 
On. p. 158 the Earl is made to say :— 

“Yonder face [i.e., arn with its bright hazel 

eyes and fascinating smile, is like that of the Gorgon 
in the old romaunt—for whoever looketh thereon 
too freely shall die. Bethink thee: there was the 
poor archer of the Scottish guard at Les Tournelles, 
who died with a rope round his neck in the Place de 
‘Gréves at Paris.” 
Others are mentioned whose names are well 
known ; but who was “the poor archer ” ? 
in a tolerably large acquaintance with 
histories of Mary, I have never met him. 

Again, on p. 376 :— 


“‘Camden assures us that Buchanan, on his death- 

bed, deplored with tears the falsehoods [concerning 
Mary] he had handed down to posterity.” 
If this statement is really so, it is a weighty 
argument in her favour, as it is the ‘ Detectio’ 
that is responsible for some of the blackest 
of her asserted iniquity. 

On p. 325 :— 

“Though ‘one of the handsomest men of his 

time,’ as old Crawford tells us,” &e. 
The general idea, adopted by Mr. Andrew 
Lang—no mean authority—is that Bothwell 
was distinctly wanting in good looks. Who 
is Crawford ? and is his opinion of value. 

On p. 372 we are given a full account of 
the demeanour of Bothwell on the morning 
after the Queen’s abduction, at Dunbar ; 
and, on the authority of Whittaker, are told 
that, horrified at the Queen’s agony of despair, ° 
he attempted to destroy himself, and in- 
flicted a wound which bled copiously. Did 
Whittaker, whose work I cannot consult, 
ever make such a statement ? and if so, what 
grounds could he have for it ? 

The book ends with Bothwell making his 
confession of Mary’s innocence. Was there 
ever really such a document? I am 
aware that Queen Mary heard there was, 
and wrote to make inquiries ; but did such 
a paper ever really exist ? and was it con- 
sidered authentic ? Villain as he was, Both- 
well’s word is probably as much to be relied 
on as that of Morton, whose declaration that 
the silver casket was never out of his custody 
till the letters were overhauled is considered 
to dispose of the idea that they were forged. 
Tf Bothwell’s confession 7s a genuine docu- 
ment, one fails to see why, in his last hours, 
he should have lied. HELGA. 


CHAVASSE Famity.—I am in possession of 
some documents concerning this family, in 
which I am interested. Claude Chavasse is 
believed to have come to England in the 
eighteenth century with Lord Derwentwater, 
whose godson he was. A letter existed 
recalling him to some property in Dauphiné, 
but was neglected, Claude Chavasse having 
formed domestic ties in England. Two of 
his sons were educated at St. Omer’s, where 
they became priests. They afterwards broke 
their vows and were married. From them 
Tam descended. Iam anxious for particulars 
concerning this Claude Chavasse before he 
left Dauphiné. Whom did he ? 


Roop-Lorts.—I shall be glad if some 
readers will kindly adduce instances of the 
sole means of access to a rood-loft in a parish 
church being a staircase situated within a 
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private chapel or chantry in a transept or 
chancel aisle, and will further inform me 
how, in such cases, the rights of private 
ownership in the chapel were reconciled 
with the (rector’s or priest’s ?) right of access 
to the rood, or high cross, which I believe 
was always in the centre of the rood-loft or 
beam. 

Can any instances be adduced in which 
there was more than one staircase for ascend- 
ing to the rood, whether for the purpose of | 
lighting tapers, or for the reading of the. 


lesson ? Finally, was it a universal custom | 
even in small churches, for the priest and 
deacon or clerk to ascend to the loft for a} 
part of the service ? QUILL. 


CLassics (GREEK AND ROMAN), ENGLISH | 
TRANSLATIONS.—Is there a more or less 
complete list of these obtainable, more 
especially of the geographical and historical 
writers, in prose and verse, including the 
minor works and fragments collected by | 


Photius ? 
| 
Bricut.—Was the politician of this name | 
related either to the physician or divinity 
scholar of the same name ? 
(Miss) L. Bricut. 
7, Queen’s Garth, Forest Hill, S.E. | 


} 


WarREN HasTINGs: SALE OF HIS EFFECTS. | 
—Where can I see a catalogue of the sale of | 
the effects of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings | 
held at Daylesford House ? | 

S. BrryBaum. | 


“ BARON OF FRANKER,” IN THE PEERAGE | 
oF ScoTLanp.—According to C. A. Gordon’s | 
*Succinct History of the House of Gordon’ 
IKNing James, dating from Dublin, 15 April, 
1690, created Armand James Gordon ‘“ 
peer of Scotland by the title of James, lord 
Gordon, baron of Franker.’”’” What is known 
of this peerage ? J. M. BuLiocu. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


SAMUEL CARPENTER.—I am interested in 
the pedigree of Samuel Carpenter, who was 
born in 1648-9 at Horsham, Sussex, and 
about 1680 went with William Penn to 
America. He married Hannah Hardiman 
in 1684. He held several offices in the island 
of Barbados, and afterwards in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and died in or about 1714, 
leaving issue. 

I have a note that this Samuel Carpenter 
was a son of one John Carpenter and grand- 
son of Robert Carpenter, whose father was 
Thomas Carpenter, of The Holme, in the 
parish of Dilwyn, Herefordshire. This 
Thomas Carpenter was also the father of 


Warncob Carpenter, the father of Lord 
George Carpenter, afterwards the first Earl 
of Tyrconnel. 

Can any of your readers inform me if this 
connexion between Samuel Carpenter and 
the Tyrconnel branch is correct. Any infor- 
mation will be greatly appreciated. 

Noe: B. Livincston. 

P.O. Box 72, Kingston, Jamaica. 


THoMAS DE Scates.—Can any reader 
kindly oblige me with information on the 


following points? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 


Says :— 
“Thomas de Scales, 7th Lord Scales (born about 

1399), was youngest son of Robert, 5th Lord Scales,. 

hy his first wife, Joan, d. of William, Lord Bardoft, 

or by his second wife, Elizabeth,” &c. 

L should like to know: 1, where he was 

buried ; 2, whether his grave still exists ; 


3, whether the Scales family have held pro- 


_perty in England other than Scales Hall, 


Middleton, Norfolk; 4, the whereabouts of 
Neusels or Neussels, which was one of their 


properties—presumably in France. 
B. W. 


Fort Augustus. 


JOHNSONIAN MuseumM.—Following the de- 
molition of No. 1, Inner Temple Lane, Willis’s 
Current Notes for December, 1857, discussed 
an intended reconstruction of Johnson’s 
rooms at the Crystal Palace :— 

“ The original panelling, the doors and windows, 
the same as in Dr. Johnson’s time, now nearly a 
century since, will be re-erected, and will thus 
form a veritable restoration of those chambers...... 
According to the suggestions now entertained, the 
public will probably proceed from or near to the 
present picture gallery at the north end of the Palace 
into the Johnsonian Museum. 

The scheme unfortunately was not realized, 
although a more suitable position might 
have been found. Is the present where- 
abouts of the panelling. &c., known ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Ricut Hon. Conotiy.—We 
have a large portrait of the Right Hon. 
William Conolly, one of the Lords Justices 
of Ireland. The portrait represents him in 
his robes of Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons. Can any one say for what period 
he was Speaker ? We have lost our father’s 
records, and are anxious to restore some 
missing particulars. 

Tuomas WILLIAM CONOLLY. 

41, Chalsey Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Hermit or Carpe MALEA.—Some years 
when passing Cape Malea, I saw the well- 
known “ Hermit.’ The story of his life, 
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as I have heard, was that he was thrice ship- 
wrecked on this cape, and that he made a 
vow never again to have speech with man. 
J believe that at one time passing ships would 
lower a boat and land a bag of provisions 
on some shelving rock within his reach. So 
far as L recollect, he was a tall old man of 
venerable appearance. It would be inter- 
esting to know if he is still alive. Can some 
of your readers supplement the above? If 
Il remember rightly, Lady Brassey gives an 
account of him in one of her voyages. 
H. LEIGHTON. 
East Boldon, R.S.O. 


Bain.—The Rev. James Bain, minister 
at Bonhill, was ordained 1702. He had a 


son, the Rev. James Bain, minister at 
Killearn, 1756; High Church, Paisley, 


1757; and of the first relief congregation 
Edinburgh, 1766. He died 1790. Can any 
of your readers kindly acquaint me whether 
any relationship existed between the family 
of the above-named gentlemen and that of 
Mr. Andrew Bain, of Findall, who deceased 
1620 (Test. Perth and Dunblane Com.), and 
of Mr. James Bain, of Findall (Perth Sas, 
13 Sept., 1630) ? F. W. Granam, Col. 
Avonturn, Rugby Road, Worthing. 


Cavatier Soncs.—Where can there be 
found the old Cavalier songs, such as * The 
King shall enjoy his own again,’ ‘ Here’s a 
Health to King Charles,’ &c. QUERIST. 


Guitp or St. Barsara.—In Maitland’s 
‘History of London,’ vol. ii. p. 1015, in the 
account of the Hospital of St. Katharine by 
the Tower, it is stated :— 

“There was a very noble Guild or Fraternity 
founded in the Church of this Hospital of St. 
Katharine to the Honour of St. Barbara. It was 
governed by a Master and three Wardens. It had 
two Royal Founders, King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Katharine, his first Wife; and many very high and 
honourable Persons associated themselves as Mem- 
bers of the said Fraternity; one was the great 
Cardinal Wolsey, and many other eminent Dukes, 
Earls and Knights, Queens, and Ladies. All this 
will more fully appear by the Beads to be bidden 
for this Guild, an old Print whereof, communicated 
to me by a diligent Collector of such Antiquities, is 
as followeth.” 

Here follows a most interesting Bidding 
Prayer. 

I never could find that this guild had a very 
long existence, but I have recently come 
across a book-plate from the late Julian 
Marshall’s collection, which is composed of 
a shield around which is a ribbon inscribed 
Fraternitatis Barbare 1814.” Now 
the shield, instead of bearing the symbol of 
St. Barbara, has the arms of St. Katharine’s 


Hospital, viz., a catherine wheel, and, in 
chief, a sword. Is it possible that this guild 
continued from the time of Henry VIII. 
down to 1814? JI should feel very grateful 
for any light on this subject. 
J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 
4, Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


Fisutrarps “A Ane atse.”—I found 
that on the seacoast of Picardy, close to the 
frontier of Normandy, fishtraps are still in 
use. They are described in Duhamel du 
Monceau and De la Mare’s ‘ Traité général 
des Pesches’ (vol. 1., Paris, 1769, section 2). 
There are two or three kinds of these traps. 
One of them, which a fisherboy informed me 
was used for catching mackerel, consists of a 
long straight line of netting supported on 
vertical twigs, the line being at right angles 
to the coast, extending from high-water 
mark well down towards low-water line, and 
ending in a large crook (‘ils se terminent 
du cé6té de la mer par un crochet ’’). This 
kind of “ pare,” ze. fishtrap, our authors 
state, “‘on nomme Pare a l Angloise.”’ Are 
such traps still in use anywhere in England ? 

LE. L. 


Tristan’s FicHt witd Moro.t.—Miss 
Jessie L. Weston, in her delightful transla- 
tion of ‘ Tristan and Iseult ’ from the German 
of Gottfried von Strassburg (Nutt, 1962), 
speaking of the “little islet in the sea’”’ on 
which the fight between Tristan and Morolt 
took place, says (vol. i. p. 127, note to p. 48) : 
“The island is generally identified as the 
Tsle of St. Samson, one of the Scilly group.” 
The story, however, adds that it was “‘ near 
enough to the city [/.e. of Tintagel] for the 
folk to see what went on.”’ This alone makes 
Samson impossible. On _ the beautiful 
Sicilian coverlet at South Kensington (V. 
and A. M. 1391, 1904) it is given as Sanza 
Vintura. 

It is of course impossible to identify con- 
fidently the sites of a legendary tale; but T 
shall be grateful if any reader will tell me 
why St. Samson was selected, and by whom. 
Miss Weston is too careful a writer to have 
made the above statement without some 
grounds. The ‘ Suitede Merlin’ says “isle 
saint Sanson,” but does not state that it was 
near Tintagel. 

Why should a Sicilian be sufficiently inter- 
ested in the oppression of Cornwall by 
Languis, King of Ireland, to work the story 
so elaborately as in the above-named 
coverlet ? YGREC. 


Gorpons tn Atsace.—On 15 Sept., 1887, 
The Aberdeen Free Press printed from “an 
Alsatian paper” an “ Act”? by which the 
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Duke of Gordon recognized as his relations 
(13 Jan., 1722) Gilbert Gordon, captain of the 
Bourbon Regiment, chief surveyor of Lichten- 
berg and Petite Pierre, and living in Saverne, 
Lower Alsace ; and his brother John, captain 
of the Navarre Regiment, and chief surveyor 
for Givet and Charlemont. What is known 
of this family ? and what was the name 
of the Alsatian paper printing the Duke’s 
2 . M. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Replies. 


“WAR”: ITS OLD PRONUNCIATION. 
(10S. v. 228, 310; vi. 138, 176.) 

THE revival of this subject by Mr. E. 
YARDLEY encourages me to communicate 
some of the observations which I had begun 
to make before Mr. THomas BayNer’s reply 
appeared. 

In Chaucer the word war has the form 
werre, and rimes with werre (*‘ worse,’ Book 
of the Duchesse,’ 616), derre (‘* dearer,” 
‘Knight’s Tale,’ 589), ferre (‘‘ farther,” 


ii. 868), and lodesterre (‘‘loadstar,” ib. v. 
1393). 

The rime-index to Shakespeare’s poems 
in Viétor’s ‘Shakespeare Phonology ’ (Lon- 


long time I found no other example, and 
Dierberger (pp. 38-9, 45-6) tells us that it is 
unique among a total of 50 war-rimes. The 
most frequent are far (14 examples) and care 
(10), the other 25 examples being distributed 
between are, bar, bare, car, confer, dare, 
declare, fair, jar, prepare, scar, share, spare, 
star. The only other rime Dierberger found 
to support Cooper was follow : wallow (1676, 
Globe ed. p. 431), to which may be added 
warm : storm (‘ Georgies,’ i. 302), and, from 
another poet, warmer : former (1648, Herrick, 
‘“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” 
stanza 3). [have myself examined Dryden’s 
Virgil, and found 171 examples of war- 
rimes. The favourites were afar (30 times) 
and far (25), care (31) and prepare (27), the 
remainder being distributed over air, are, 
bar, bare, bear, car, cur, dare, declare, despair, 
err, hair, jar, Nar, prayer, rear, repair, share, 
spear, swear, thunderer, unbar. The rimes 
are probably not very different in Dryden’s 
plays. An examination of both parts of 
‘The Conquest of Granada’ gave: afar (2), 


are (4), care (3), declare (3), fair (1), far (3), 
jar (1), prepare (2); total 19: also warms : 


/arms (1) and swarm : alarm (1). 
‘ Prologue,’ 47), verre (‘‘ glass,” ‘ Troilus,’ | 


Pope is the disciple of Dryden. _ According 


to Mr. Bayne (10 8S. v. 310), Pope freely 
_uses bar, car, &c., and now and again employs 


don, D. Nutt, 1906), p. 211, does not add to | 


the examples for war given by Mr. Bayne, 
viz., afar, bar, jar, scar. The pronunciation 
of the vowel was as in modern English that. 

The spelling of the word ceased to be 


phonetic when the present pronunciation | 


came in, 7.e., about the end of the seventeenth 
eentury. C. Cooper, author of a ‘ Gram- 
matica Lingue Anglicane,’ 1685, is the first 
grammarian to mention what he calls an 
‘**o9-gutturalis”’ in words like war, warm, 
water (Sweet, ‘ History of English Sounds,’ 
§ 785, and word-lists). He must have been 
somewhat in advance of the general practice 
of his age, for ‘ The Expert Orthographist,’ 
1704, is the first authority that gives this 
pronunciation generally. 

Such at least was the opinion of J. Dier- 
berger, who, in a doctoral dissertation, ‘ John 
Drydens Reime: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der englischen Tonvokale,’ Freiburg, 1895, 
examined the poems in the Globe edition of 
Dryden (about 22,000 verses). The rime 
war: abhor, which I found in Dryden’s 
“Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell’ (1658, stanza 11) almost as soon 
as I began to search, seemed to confirm and 
anticipate Cooper’s statement; but for a 


abhor to rime with war. The first of these 
two statements is obviously true, but it is a 
pity that no examples were given in support 
of the second. W. FE. Mead, an American, 
who wrote a doctoral dissertation entitled 
‘The Versification of Pope in its Relation to 


the Seventeenth Century,’ Leipzig, 1889, 


based on an examination of 15,851 verses of 
Pope’s poetry (excluding his Homer), did not 
notice (pp. 66-7) a single example of a rime 
indicating the modern pronunciation of war. 
He only records rimes of the afar and care 
type, but there is in Pope’s poems certainly 
one example of the rime war: abhor. Jt is in 
‘The Dunciad,’ iii. 176, in a couplet which 
Pope has chosen to repeat from the Prologue 
which he, or Arbuthnot and Gay, wrote for 
‘Three Hours after Marriage’ in 1717 (see 
Globe edition of Pope, p. 469). I have 
examined Pope’s Homer, and found in a 
total of 241 war-rimes 42 with care, 40 with 
car, 32 with far, and the rest divided between 
afar, air, appear, are, bar, bare, bear, dare, 
dear, declare, despair, fair, fare, fear, forbear, 
hair, hear, heir, jar, near, pair, prayer, prepare, 
rear, repair, scar, share, spare, spear, star, 
there. In examining the ‘ Odyssey’ I was 


not without hope of detecting some difference 
between the habits of Pope and his colla- 
In this, however, I was disap- 


borators. 


| 
| 
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pointed. In Fenton’s part (books i., iv., 
xix., and xx.) I found only 8 rimes to war(s), 
employing these 7 words: declare, prepare, 
cars, care, spears, share, scar ; in Broome’s 
part (books ii., vi., viii., xi., xii., xvii., xviii., 
xxiii.) there were 10 rimes on these words: 
care, far, bear, air, fear, scar, bar, car. All 
these except scar can be found in Pope’s 
part ; but still there is no example of the 
abhor type. The nearest approach to it is 
the rime warm: deform, warm: storm, in 
* Iliad * xxii. and xv. respectively. 

How far did Swift’s own practice justify 
him in criticizing Pope’s rimes to war and 
his rimes (such as abode and awed) to god ? 
I have examined the more important of 
Swift’s poems (those in Nimmo’s ‘‘ Standard 
Library ”’ selection of his ‘ Works ’ and a few 
more), with these results. The 6 rimes found 
for god(s) were all perfect, viz., nod (2), odds 
(3), and rod. Goddess, however, was rimed 
with studies. The war-rimes, also 6 in 
number, if chosen more fastidiously than 
Pope’s, still (with one exception, perhaps) 
do not represent the modern pronunciation : 
star, tar, (a)far, conqueror, scar ; but Swift’s 
treatment of similar words seems somewhat 
more modern than Pope’s: on the one hand, 
warm : harm, ward : bard, rewarded : bard did; 
on the other, warms : informs, warmed : per- 
formed, warn : born, quarter : shorter, quarrels : 
morals. 

Mr. BayNe’s remark about Cowper and 
Burns, that with them the modern usage is 
practically established, is really over-stated 
if it means, as it seems to imply, that these 
poets most frequently rimed with the modern 
sound of war. The Globe edition of Cowper 
contains only one example of the modern 
sound (abhors: wars, p. 94, 1. 347 of ‘ Ex- 
postulation ’), against 16 examples of the 
old: war(s): are (p. 49), afar (57, 329, 437), 
bar (100, 133), beware (19), car (114), catarrh 
(19), far (37, 91, 331), jar (93, 174), prepare 
(25, 457). Like Swift, Cowper is less con- 
servative in his treatment of similar words, 
thus: award: Lord (145), reward : abhorred 
(356), warm: form (60, 357), warm: reform 
(197), warmed: formed (386), warmed : in- 
formed (141), warn: scorn (96), warned: 
scorned (367), z.e., 9 examples of the modern 
pronunciation ; athwart: heart (94), reward: 
bard (82, 151), reward: hard (76), reward: 
guard (50, 65), reward : prepared (28), reward : 
regard (128), warm: arm (79, 475), warm: 
charm (21), warms: alarms (5), warms: 
charms (43, 59,427), 7.e., 15 examples of theold. 

The case is not much different with Burns. 
He does indeed rime war with scaur twice 
din * A Winter’s Night ’ and ‘ The Whistle ’), 


and with swore once (song, ‘ Caledonia ’) ; 
but elsewhere in his poems we have only 
war(s) : afar (6 times, ‘ Address to Edinburgh, 
‘ Death of Sir J. Blair,’ ‘ Epistle from Esopus,’ 
‘Epistle to Robert Graham, Esq.,’ and the 
songs ‘ My Bonie Marie ’ and ‘ Ye Jacobites’), 
bar (‘ Address to Edinburgh ’), far (Prologue 
spoken by Woods), jars (song, ‘By yon 
castle wa’ ’’), Mars (*‘ The Jolly Beggars ’), 
scar (‘Address to Edinburgh,’ ‘ Nature’s 
Law’), star (‘ Liberty,’ ‘ Epistle to Robert 
Graham, Esq.’); that is, in his complete 
poetical works, a total of 3 modern against 
14 ancient instances—if we take no account 
of the effect which Scottish pronunciation 
was perhaps intended to have in modifying 
some of the latter. He is even more con- 
servative than Cowper in his treatment of 
warm, &e. We have reward : bard (3 times), 
guard (once), hard (once), regard (once) ; 
swaird (dialect for sward) : shar’d (*‘ Address 
to the Deil’); warm(s): arm (3 times), 
charms (twice), warp : carp: sharp : harp 
(‘ Epistle to J. Lapraik’)—three times as 
many as of the more modern kind: warms : 
forms (once), storms (twice), swarms (once) ; 
warmed : informed (once). 

Unimpeachable examples of rimes with 
the modern pronunciation of war are so rare 
in the poets that I will mention the few I have 
been able to collect :—warrest : forest, 1797, 
Coleridge, ‘Christabel,’ near the end of 
Part I.; war: for, Southey, ‘Battle of 
Blenheim,’ stanza 5 ; or : war, Byron, ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ iv. 51; five good examples from 
Shelley, war(s): abhors (* Revolt of Islam,’ 
x. 7), doors (‘ Triumph of Life,’ 266), more 
(‘ Demon of the World,’ 500), roar and shore 
(‘ Prince Athanase,’ ii. 2, 23); four less perfect 
from Shelley, warrest: forest (“Scenes from 
Goethe’s Faust,’ ii. 121), wars: chancellors 
(‘ Peter Bell,’ iii. 9), conspirators (‘ Revolt of 
Islam,’ x. 7), warriors (‘Masque of Anarchy,’ 
88); five examples from Elizabeth Barrett 
[Browning], war : awe (‘ Battle of Marathon,’ 
]. 1349), roar (ib. 49), saw (ib. 5, 67, 1412) ; 
war: before in the refrain of ‘“ Onward, 
Christian soldiers’’?; war: evermore, 1875, 
Hon. Roden Noel, ‘ Thalatta,’ 1. 36. ‘The 
Battle of Marathon ’ (1820) was the work of 
a child—Miss Barrett was only fourteen 
when she wrote it—and yet in this poem 
(of 1,462 11.) war rimes five times with prepare, 
twice with declare, three times with prayer, 
six times with dare, four times with car, once 
with afar, and once with fear. This shows 
the force of the Dryden-Pope tradition. So 
in her later work I find war: car (1841, 
‘ Annelida and Arcite,’ 1. 24), war: are: star 
(1847-8, ‘ Casa Guidi Windows,’ i. 722). 
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Mrs. Browning was notoriously unorthodox 
in the matter of rimes. If we examine the 
work of greater poets, we shall find a still 
more decided reluctance to admit the modern 
pronunciation of the word war and its ana- 
logues, but especially in the case of war. 
Thus Shelley, whose half-dozen or at most 
nine modern rimes to war have been enu- 
merated above, elsewhere rimes the word 
incorrectly to a modern ear 23 times :— 
war:ajfar (* (Edipus,’ i. 247; ‘ Revolt of 
Islam,’ i. 26; * Witch of Atlas,’ 30); are 
(* Hellas,” 696; ‘Masque of Anarchy,’ 79; 
Ode, * Arise,’ 20; * Letter to M. Gisborne,’ 
129, 165); car (Ode, Arise,’ 20 ; * Edipus,’ 
i. 247; * Promecheus,’ i. 527); ear (‘ Prince 
Athanase,’ i. 70: Poems from ‘St. Irvyne,’ 
i. 3); far (‘ Revolt of Islam,’ v. 6; “Pro- 
metheus,’ i. 527); fear (Poems from ‘St. 
Irvyne,’ i. 3); jar (* Revolt of Islam,’ i. 26) ; 
spare (ib. v. 6); star (* (Kdipus,’ i. 247; 
‘Triumph of Life,’ 436; Fragment, ‘ Un- 
risen Splendour,’ &e. ; * Witch of Atlas,’ 30; 
“Hymn of Pan,’ 3). Keats, the whole of 
whose works I have examined in the Aldine 
edition, has, if I have observed correctly, 
only one instance of a rime containing the 
word war, and then it is matched with afar 
(Aldine ed., p. 7). The word warm is more 
frequent in Keats’s rimes, and receives 
liberal treatment :—arms : warms (p. 
warm : alarm (28, 182), form: warm: charm 
(145), form: warm (150), warm: swarm: 
alarm (433). Elsewhere swarm rimes with 
alarm (226), award with bard (48), and sward 
with unheard (231). Correct rimes, such as 
sward: lord (200) and lords: wards (487), 
still come almost as a surprise. Altogether, 
of these 13 rimes in Keats, only 5 agree with 
the modern pronunciation; the others 
represent a pronunciation which was obso- 
lescent at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Coleridge, whose works I have glanced 
through in the Tauchnitz edition, conforms 
tolerably to modern pronunciation. Besides 
the warrest : forest rime quoted above, he has 
arm: warm (in the sonnet ‘* Charles! my 
slow heart,” &c.), sward: lord (* Alice Du 
Clos,’ stanza 22), warm: form (‘ Garden of 
Boccaccio,’ 1.17): yet he has far: war in 

Kubla Khan,’ 1. 30. 

Let us now look at Tennyson’s practice, 
quoting by page and cclumn Maemillan’s 
one-volume edition of his works (1902). 
Tennyson treats war(s) exactly as a fifteenth- 
or sixteenth-century poet might have done. 
It rimes most frequently with star (65b, 277a) 
or stars (47a, 56a, 57a, 107b, 220b, 237b, | 
306-7, 569-70), and besides this only with far | 
221b, 306b), afar (892), and are (218a-b). | 


Similarly ward rimes with evil-starred (102) 
and guard (292a) ; warm with arm (46a, 66b 
twice, 91b); warms with arms (867b); also 
sward with guard (10a). That makes a 
total of 22 rimes of this class which are 
incorrect according to the present pronun- 
ciation, while the instances of correct rimes 
for the same words amount only to 9: 
warm: form (65a, 104b, 105b, 269a, 272a, 
277b), warm : storm (101), sward : Lord (109b) 
ward: Lerd (889a). This proportion of 
archaic or traditional to modern and actual 
rimes is so striking as to amount to disproof 
of Mr. BAYNE’s suggestion that the apparent 
archaisms in the nineteenth century are 
really assonances or poetic licence. 

It might be suggested that one reason why 
the modern pronunciation of war has not 
found favour with the poets is because it 
makes the word an orthographical exception. 
It is the sole example of this pronunciation 
of a between a consonant and a final r. In 
other cases the vowel o precedes, as in oar, 
roar, boar, soar; or the 7 is not final, as in 
warm, &c. ; or the pronunciation is different, 
as in far, &c., which must be regarded as the 
normal type, from which war is a deviation. 
| But, whatever the reason, the fact seems 
clear that the poets, always disinclined to be 
innovators in rime, are almost as loth to give 
war its proper rime-value as they are to do 
phonetic justice to words like morn, which 
have lost their 7 in pronunciation and are 
therefore entitled to rime with dawn, &c. 
This reluctance to make use of the current 
pronunciation of war is shown by an exam- 
ination of the sixth volume of Miles’s ‘ Poets 
and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century’ 
(‘Morris to Buchanan,’ Routledge & Co., 
1905). Only two out of the eight war-rimes 
in the volume follow the current pronuncia- 
tion. Therime-words are: afar, far, William 
Morris, pp. 38, 78; evermore, Hon. Roden 
Noel, p. 128, already mentioned above; star, 
scimitar, H. C. Merivale, 378; scar, A. 
Dobson, 413; roar, air, W. 8. Blunt, p. 434. 
The rarity of true rimes to war was not, IL 
think, made sufficiently clear by Mr. BAYNE. 

It might be expected that the matter 
would receive illustration from a Rostock 
doctoral dissertation by Gustav Bartling, 
‘Rhymes of the Nineteenth-Century Poets,’ 
Barmen, 1878. This very slender brochure, 
however, is chiefly remarkable for the English 
in which it is written, and only mentions to 
our purpose Tennyson 107b, Shelley’s war : 
ear in ‘ Prince Athanase,’ and Byron’s rimes 
in ‘ Childe Harold,’ i. 47 ; iii. 25, 84; iv. 16, 
51, 101, 174; ‘The Corsair,’ ii. 6; ‘ Lara,’ 
ii. 23; ‘Don Juan,’ ii. 114. These amount. 
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to 24 war-rimes—afar (5), are (2), bar (2), 
car (2), despair (1), far (1), lair (1), mar (1), 
or (1), sear (2), scimitar (1), star (5)—and two 
warm-rimes: arm and storm. As Byron 
exercised so great an influence on a rising 
generation of poets, it would perhaps have 
been more useful if I had investigated his 
rimes completely, but the examples from 
other sources will show that the ** tyranny 
of rime ”’ was not felt by Byron alone. 
L. R. M. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


Tue Post Orricre, 1856-1906 (10 S. vi. 
163, 182, 232, 251).—The following letter, 
which I have received from the Post Office, 
will answer Mr. RAtpH THomAs’s question 
as to the advantage of adding the initials 
of districts to the addresses of letters in 
London :— 

“As regards the observations of your corre- 
spondent on the subject of the division of the 
London postal area into districts, the Postmaster- 
General thinks that the advantages arising from 
such an arrangement both to the public and to the 
Department must be obvious to the public gener- 
ally, seeing how much it facilitates the sorting of 
correspondence.” 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


[The date given for Arthur Hill’s birth in the 
*D.N.B.,’ s.7. Thomas Wright Hill, is 1795, not, as 
stated in the note, ante, p. 251, 1798. The latter is 
the correct year. 


GIRL SENTENCED TO RE BURNT ALIVE: 
PRESSING TO DreatTH (10 S. vi. 129, 176, 235). 
—The following extract from The Universal 
Spectatcr of 23 Aug., 1740, will give Mr. 
Epwarp PEAcocK some of the information 
sought by him. I quote the} article in 
extenso, as it contains a good deal relating 
to the punishment of pressing to death 
which is not generally known :— 


“Dublin, August 9 [1740]. One Matthew Ryan, 
who was taken at Waterford, and transmitted to 
Kilkenny, being charged with several Robberies 
committed in that County, was try’d on the 25th of 
last Month at the Assizes there. When he was 
apprehended, he pretended to be a Lunatick, stript 
himself in the Gaol, threw away his Clothes, and 
could not be persuaded to put them on again, but 
went naked to the Court to take his Trial; he then 
affected to be dumb, and would not plead ; on which 
the Judges of the Assize order’d a Jury to be 
impanell’d, to enquire and give their Opinion, 
whether he was wilfully dumb and lunatick, or by 
the Hand of God: and ina short time return’d and 
brought in their Verdict Wi/ful and agtected Dumb- 
ness and Lunacy: Upon this, the Judges again 
desir’d the Prisoner to plead, which by Signs he 
refused; notwithstanding which, they, in their 
great Compassion, indulg’d him ‘till the Monday 
following ; but, he still persisted in his Obstinacy, 
and then the Court order’d him to be press’d to 
Death ; and the Sentence was accordingly executed 


on him the Wednesday following; but before he 
expir’d he most earnestly entreated to be hang’d, 
which was refused him. 

** As Instances of this Nature very seldom happen,. 
we beg leave to give our Readers a brief Account 
of the Sentence pronounced in such Cases. 

“The Judgment of peine fort et dure is, as it is 
recited Stamf. P. C. lib. II. cap. 60. fol. 150. b et 
4K. 4. 11. b. viz. ‘That he be sent to the Prison 
from whence he came, and put into a dark lower 
Room, and there to be laid naked upon the bare 
Ground upon his Back, without any Clothes or 
Rushes under him or to cover him, except his Privy 
Members, his Legs and Arms drawn and extended 
with Cords to the four Corners of the Room, and 
upon his Body laid as great a Weight of Iron as he 
can bear, and more. And the first Day he shall 
have three Morsels of Barley Bread without Drink, 
the second Day he shall have three draughts of 
Water, of standing Water next the Door of the 
Prison, without Bread, and this to be his Diet ’till 
he die.” But before they proceed to this Extremity, 
it has been the Practice to endeavour to make the 
Prisoner plead by tying his Thumbs together with 
Whipcord. 

“If a Peer of the Realm, arraign’d upon an 
Indictment of Felony before his Peers, refuse to 
pte (he shall have) this Judgment of Peine fort 
et dure, 

* And a Woman shall have the same Judgment 
if she stand mute. 

“This Judgment is given for his Contempt in 
refusing his legal Trial, and therefore he thereby 
forfeits his Goods, but it is no Attainder, nor gives 
any Escheat or Corruption of Blood. 

“The Severity of the Judgment is to bring Men 
to put themselves upon their legal Trial, and tho’ 
sometimes it hath been given and executed, yet for 
the most part Men bethink themselves and plead. 

“Tn the Reign of his late Majesty, at an Assizes. 
at Downpatrick before the Lord Chief Justice 
Whitshead, a Man was press’d to Death for re- 
fusing to plead.” 

Another reference to pressing to death 
appeared in the same periodical on 5 Sept.,. 
1741. ‘*‘ Henry Cook, the Shoe-maker of 
Stratford, for robbing Mr. Zachary on the 
Highway,” was sentenced to be executed. 
Previous to his trial as he had refused 
“to plead, there was a new Press made, and 
fix'd in the proper Place in the Press-Yard, there 
having been no Person press’d since the famous 
Spiggot the Highwayman, which is above Twenty 
Years ago. Burnworth, alias Frazier, was press'd 
at Kingston in Surrey, about 16 Years ago.’ 

T. N. BrusHFIeELD, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


What is the reason of the punishment of 
pressing to death for standing mute? or, 
rather, why did a prisoner stand mute, know- 
ing that by so doing he incurred the punish- 
ment of pressing to death? I notice that 
Mr. Ingram in his ‘ Haunted Homes and 
Family Legends,’ 1901 edition, p. 396, states 
that Calverley 


, “refused to plead, knowing that thereby his estates 


would not be forfeited to the Crown. but would 
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-descend to his surviving son. And this according 
tothe well-known law of peine forte et dure.” 
Is this statement correct ? BE. 

[The query is answered in anticipation by Dr. 
BRUSHFIELD'’S article printed above. ] 

Esteemed correspondents have given in- 
stances, dated 1726, 1735, 1769, and 1790, of 
women being sentenced to be burnt to death. 
‘One occurred in this neighbourhood rather 
earlier than the last of these. 

The ancient church, dedicated to St. Win- 
waloe, at East Portlemouth, is situated upon 
high ground, overlooking Saleombe (South 


Devon). To the north-west of its vener- 


able western tower may be seen an old slate 
headstone, upon which occurs the following 
inscription :— 

‘Here lieth the body of Richard Jarvis, of Rick- 
ham, in this parish, who departed this life the 
25th day of May, 1782, aged 79. 

Through poison strong, he was cut off 
And brought to death at last. 

It was by his apprentice girl, 

On whom there ’s sentence past. 

Oh, may all people warning take, 

For she was burnéd at a stake. 

I do not know any particulars relative to 
‘the murder, save those that may he gleaned 
from issues of T'rewman’s Flying Post, pub- 
lished at the time in Exeter. Jn its issue 
for 3 May, 1782, occurs the following brief 
announcement :— 

“On Monday, Rebecca Downing was committed 
to High-Gaol for poisoning her master.” 

The trial came off at the subsequent 
July Assizes, and is thus briefly chronicled 
in old Trewman’s for 2 August, 1782 :-— 

“Thursday last, the Assizes ended here, at which 
Rebecca Downing was sentenced to be burnt alive 
for the murder of Richard Jarvis.” 

In the same edition—upon another page 
—appears the following details of the terrible 
sequel 

“Rebecca Downing was, on Monday last, pur- 
suant of her sentence, drawn on a sledge to the 
place of execution, attended by an amazing con- 
course of people, where, after being strangled, her 
body was burnt to ashes. While under sentence, 
and at the place of execution, she appeared totally 
ignorant of her situation, and insensible to every 
kind of admonition.” 

‘The place of execution’’ was undoubtedly 
Ringswell, situated in the parish of Heavitree, 
rather more than a mile outside the city of 
Exeter. The spot is still known as ‘‘ Heavi- 
tree Gallows.” There was formerly a small 
burial-ground attached to it, given by the 
Mayor of Exeter (John Petre) in 1557, for 
the purpose of interring malefactors who 
were executed upon the adjacent spot. Prior 
fo 1532 the place of execution for Devon’s 


county prisoners was Liverydole, situated 
upon the same road, but half a mile or so 
nearer to Exeter than is Ringswell. Numer- 
ous persons were burnt at the stake at 
Liverydole, and when the foundations for 
the present almshouses now standing there 
were excavated in 1851, the iron ring, used to 
encircle the condemned persons’ bodies, and 
the chain for attaching them to the stake, 
were dug up. When, in 1532, the site of the 
gallows was removed from Liverydole to 
Ringswell, the first person executed there 
was one John Waltheman, who had been 
convicted of high treason by prophesying evil 
of the king (Henry VIIJ.). This gallows 
stood upon the spot in question for more 
than two centuries. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Allow me to refer to Pike’s ‘ History of 
Crime,’ under the head ‘ Burning,’ for illus- 
trative information on this gruesome subject. 
The last instance of the burning of a woman 
alive was in 1784 (ii. 379). 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


British CastLes: STOKESAY: RAGLAN 
(10 8. vi. 208, 258).—The separation of the 
keep mount from the base-court, or bailey, 
by means of a fosse, or moat, is a common 
feature of early Norman castles. If E. G. Kk. 
will send me his address, I shall be happy to 
forward some illustrative matter issued by 
the Committee on Earthworks. 

I. CHALKLEY GOULD. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


Fuains (10 8. ili. 267, 338, 375, 
433; iv. 72).— Here in Tyrol the flail is 
going all day long as I write; and I see 
sometimes five flails being used in one small 
wooden shed. The mountain huts are so 
difficult of access that the threshing-machine 
can never here replace the flail. 

H. K. H. 

Welschnofen, Tyrol. 

[A curious piece of folk-lore connected with flails 
in Switzerland appears at the last reference. | 

May Licut anp YounG MEn’s LIGHT IN 
PRE-REFORMATION CHURCHES (10S. v. 429, 
494; vi. 34).—As an illustration of the use 
of the Young Men’s Light I offer the annexed 
extract from ‘The Ordenance of the Yong 
Men called iiij Yeomen in Saynt Mary 
Parish,’ Beverley (1503) :— 

“For asmuche as in tymes past im honor and 
worshipp of our blissed lady Seynt Mary and Cor- 
poris Christi of old custome a light of vij sergies 
maid of wax hath been and now is founden afore 
our lady in Seynt Mary chirche in Beverley and ij 
torches to go with the worshippfull procession upon 
Corporis Christi day or else upon the morning after 
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by iiij yong men thereto chosyn called iiij yeomen 
the which lyght of late hath been lyke to have been 
wastede and layde appart for defaut of good order 
aamonge the yong men of the said parish therefore 
we Thomas Peirson, &ce....... at the reasonable desire 
and petition of John Carrett shomaker Antony 
Aldburgh wever John Ryplly brasier and John 
Rawftitts baxter called the wij yeomen of the sade 
parish hath ordeyned and statuted that the foresaid 
liij yomen the second Sunday next after Crosdaies 
next for to come and all the yonge men of the said 
parish havyng warning the day afore shall come to 
a place convenyent at a certayne houre afore noon 
by the said iiij yomen to be limited and assygned 
atte the whiche place and howre the foresaide iiij 
yomen shall set viiij young men upon the election 
of the which the other yonge men shall peasfulle 
choose iiij to be and occupye the oftice of iilj yomen 
for a hole yere then next folowyng....../ Also it is 
ordeyned and statuted for ever that the iiij yomen 
so chosen shall be yerely sett sufticient suretie for 
the stock of money that they shall receyve the day 
of accounte truly to delyver the said stok of money 
and all the encreste cettyn theyr office that shall 
remayne over the cost of the foresaid lyghtes.”— 
Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac,’ vol. i. p. 270. 

Cross-days were the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday before Ascension Day. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Worpswortn’s (10 S. vi. 
185).—It may not be amiss to supplement 
my note by saying that Burns, if not others, 
anticipated Wordsworth in the use of 
“Solitary as asubstantive. In Despond- 
ency: an Ode,’ one of the poet’s depreciated 
English products, he is led from thoughts 
of personal trouble and sorrow to reflect by 
contrast on the calm security of the hermit, 
whom he introduces in these descriptive 
terms :— 

How blest the solitary’s lot, 
Who, all-forgetting, all-forgot, 
Within his humble cell, 
The cavern, wild with tangling roots— 
‘Nits o’er his newly-gathered fruits, 
Beside his crystal well ! 
In the following stanza the poet, with cus- 
tomary acuteness and candour of self- 
criticism, proceeds to point out that of all 
men he is one of those least fitted to assume 
the position of a hermit, and then idealizes 
the mental condition which he feels to be 
hopelessly beyond him :— 
But ah! those pleasures, loves, and joys, 
Which I too keenly taste, 
The solitary can despise —— 
Can want, and yet be blest! 

As may be seen in his ‘ English Poets,’ 
Hazlitt could appreciate Burns—could esti- 
mate his range and power, and even detect 
some of his finer and more particular beauties 
—but he probably did not consider that he 
wrote English. Thus he would have 
attached no importance to this deliberate 


use of the substantive “solitary,” had he 
thought it necessary to give it consideration. 
It is not impossible, however, that Words- 
worth’s admiration of the Scottish poet may 
have had a share in his choice of a title for 
one of the leading figures in ‘ The Excursion.’ 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


* PopIKE” (10 S. vi. 128, 176).—The Old 
Bedford Level between Earith and Denver 
is probably what is meant by “the old 
podike” ; it formed part of the scheme for 
draining the Fen country and barring out 
the ocean at the same time, which was under- 
taken by Vermuyden, a Dutch engineer, 
under the auspices of the Earl of Bedford, 
at the request of Charles I., from 1629 to 
1638 ; but it did not turn out an engineering 
success (see ‘D.N.B.’). Part of this work 
included the shortening of the courses of the 
Nene and Great Ouse, and the construction 
of a sluice at Denver to dam the latter river. 

From the following extract from ‘ Europe,’ 
by Geo. G. Chisholm, it would appear as if 
the word “ podike ” should be written “ Po 
dyke,” just as we now talk of an artesian 
well :— 

“As a rule, the lower course, and often the 
middle course of the Fen rivers are trained between 
high earthen banks, much in the same way as the 
arms of the Rhine are trained in Holland and the 
Po in Italy.” 

Another of the engineers or “ adven- 
turers > employed on these works was Sir 
Philiberto Vernatti, an Italian, who formed 
a drain in the Deeping Fen in 1628, which 
connected with the river Welland (see * Ency. 
Brit.,’ vol. xxviii. p. 383, map). He pro- 
bably was responsible for the introduction 
of the term ‘‘ Po dyke”’ to this region, though 
he also proved to be but an_ indifferent 
engineer. N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 


MonvuMENTAL Brasses (10 8. vi. 47, 210). 
—Although the information may be of no 
value to Mr. Fiske, J am prompted to say 
that a very useful topographical list of 
Monumental Brasses appeared at 1 S. x. 361, 
520. Another such list, greatly extended, 
is given in ‘ A Manual for the Study of Monu- 
mental Brasses,’ published by John Henry 
Parker, of Oxford, in 1848. The Rev. 
Herbert W. Macklin’s ‘ Monumental Brasses ’ 
(1890) also contains a good list. In the 
back volumes of The Builder will be found 
numbers of plates of brasses with descriptive 
letterpress. ‘The Girl’s Own Annual’ for 
1904 contains a series of illustrated papers 
‘On Brasses and Brass-Rubbing,’ by Miss 
Gertrude Harraden. In Church Bells of 
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21 March, 1902, was an illustrated article on 
‘Interesting Monumental Brasses,” by Mr. 
William Andrews. The Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horne’s *Sepulchral Remains in Northampton- 
shire © (1840) contains many valuable illus- 
trations and descriptions of brasses in that 
county. Inter alia, | may also mention a 
paper read by the late Sir Henry Dryden in 
December, 1889, at the annual meeting of the 
Architectural Society for the Archdeaconries 
of Northampton and Oakham, on * Ancient 
and Modern Methods of fixing Sepulchral 
Brasses*; and a paper by G. A. Sparvel 
Bayly, F.S.A., on ‘ The Monumental Brasses 
of Northamptonshire,” which appeared in 
The Northampton Herald of 24 May, 1890. 
JOHN T. PaGe. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

Mr. FisKE may be interested to know that 
an illustrated account of the brasses in the 
diocese of Carlisle will be found in vol. xiii. 
article 12, p. 142, of the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Sociological Society, written by Canon 
Bower. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S. 

Central Reference Library, Bolton. 


Hvutron Hatt (10 S. vi. 209).—If Mr. 
CuPppPLes will read verses 6 and 8, canto iv., 
and verses 4 and 16, canto v., in ‘The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ he will find allusion 
made to the spears of the Wedderburnes 
and the Homes, who possessed Hutton Hall 
latteriy. Formerly it was owned by my 
ancestors the Huttons of that ilk. 

E. C. WIENHOLT. 

There are notices of Hutton Hall in the 
Transactions of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club, vol. vii. p. 100 and vol. ix. p. 194; also 
in the new ‘ Statistical Account of Berwick- 
shire, Blackwood & Sons, 1841. I cannot, 
however, say that any of these notices are 
‘reasonably full.” RicHaRD WELFoRD. 


A lady, claiming descent from the family, 
kindly sent me an account recently of the 
Hutton Hall which is in Berwickshire, and 
the following, so far as regards the querist’s 
allusion to ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
is an extract :— 


“Tt appears by a charter dated 1 July, 1467, and 
quoted by Sir Robert Douglas in his ‘ Peerage of 
Scotland,’ that George Kerr, of Samuelton, at that 
date conveyed the lands of Hutton Hall to Sir 
Alex. Home of that ilk, and that it subsequently 
hecame the property of one of the seven spears of 
Wedderburne, mentioned in ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” by Sir W. Scott, as having come to the 
aid of Branksome against Belted Will, Howard, 
and Lord Dacre. The seven spears of Wedder- 
burne were the sons of that knight of Wedderburne 


who fell at Flodden: (1) George, who shared his , 


father’s fate; (2) David, who succeeded, and killed 
the Count of Beaute, Warden of the Marches, 
commonly called Bawtie; (3) Alex. Home, of Man- 
derston ; (4) John Home, who married the heiress 
of Blackadder of that ilk; (5) Andrew Home, 
Abbot ot Dryburgh ; (6) Patrick Home, of Broom- 
house ; and (7) John Home, who married the second 
daughter of Blackadder of that ilk, and possessed 
Rowanston. It seems, so far as can be made out, 
that Alex. Home of Manderston, the third spear, 
became owner of Hutton Hall, and his arms appear 
on a stone over the door.” 
MISTLETOE. 


In Votinc (10 S. vi. 148, 212). 
—On Saturday, 17 June, 1826, Henry Crabb 
Robinson made the following entry in his 
Diary :— 

“Took an_early breakfast and then rode to 


Witham...... Found my _ friends waiting for me— 


Patt" drove me to Maldon—Till the Evening the 
election was going on flatly—At Mr. Pattison’s an 
open house and the friends of Mr. Lennard there— 
IT was introduced to him, his father (Sir Thomas), 
mother and wife...... I would have split a vote with 
a friend ot Mr. Wynn, but I pc find none, so 1 
gave a plumper for Lennard. The Mayor kept the 
ao open till 8. cont® to the custom apparently 
vecause Dick had voters who came late. — In the 
meanwhile persons took up their freedom, in great 
numbers, so that no calculation can with contidence 
be made as to the result...... - 

The above has been most kindly transcribed 
for me by the Librarian of Dr. Williams's 
Library, which possesses all Crabb Robin- 
son’s MSS. 

In the published ‘ Diary,’ which consists 
of the Diary proper, Reminiscences,’ and 
‘Correspondence,’ the following oecurs, and 
is stated to be from the ‘ Reminiscences ” 
and to have been written in 1852: but it 
would appear to have been worked up by 
the editor from both the * Diary’ and the 
former :— 

“ June 17 [1826] Rem. Went down to Witham, 
and Pattison drove me to Maldon that I might 
exercise my electoral franchise. The Pattisons 
were Whigs and Liberals, and Mr. Lennard was 
their candidate. There was a sort of medium man, 
a Mr. Wynn, a Tory, but less offensive than 
Quentin Dick, a vulgar antipapist. I gave a plumper 
for Lennard, and made a speech on the hustings.... 

The courtesy of the Librarian, who at my 
request referred to the manuscript * Diary,’ 
has made it possible to state positively that 
Crabb Robinson used the word * plumper” 
as early as 1826. S. BurreRWORTH. 


“THe Kina’s Heap,” Hampstead Roan: 
(10 S. vi. 207).—I think the disappearance 
of any building associated with Hogarth 
deserves to be recorded in these columns ; but 
1 am doubtful if the print of Tottenham Fair 
which is reproduced in Mr. Clinch’s ‘ Mary- 
lebone and St. Pancras’ is of quite so early 
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a date as 1738. Mr. ABRAHAMS says the 
New Road (Euston Road) corner is shown in 
the print. The New Road did not exist in 
1738, or even in 1750, when Hogarth’s 
“March to Finchley’ was painted and 
engraved. It got talked about in 1755 (see 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1755, pp. 577-8), 
and the Act for its construction became law 
in 1756. In the print of Tottenham Fair 
we see the street labels ‘* Tottenham Court 
Road” affixed to The Adam and Eve,” 
and “City Road” to ‘* The King’s Head.” 
The name “City Road” really applied to 
the section beyond Islington, and Mr. JoHN 
T. Pace showed (9 8. x. 197) that this road 
was first opened for passengers and carriages 
oon Monday, 29 June, 1761. At the same 
time, some sort of a road certainly existed 
between the Hampstead Road and Battle 
Bridge before the New Road was commenced. 
It is, in fact, shown in early issues of Rocque’s 
map. For a history ot the New Road, 
St. Pancras Notes and Queries, pp. 139, 200, 
289, 290, 291, 293, 304, and 305, may be 
consulted, and also 9 S. ix. 427, 518. The 
head on the sign of ‘‘ The King’s Head ”’ is, 
i think, that of Charles II., not George IT. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. By 
the Abbé J. A. Dubois. Translated and edited 
by Henry S. Beauchamp, C.I.E. Third Edition. 
(Oxtord, Clarendon Press.) 

Warmly as they were attacked upon their first 

appearance ninety years ago, the * Hindu Manners, 

Customs, and Ceremonies’ of the Abbé Jean 

Antoine Dubois have won an established position 

in public favour, and have met with splendid re- 

cognition from those in the best position to judge 
of their merits. Ample testimony to their value is 
furnished by their appearance—at a period when 
the information they supply might be regarded as 
out of date—in a new edition from the splendid 

Clarendon Press. 

Born in 1765 at Saint-Reméze (Ardéche), Dubois 
went out as missionary in 1792 to Mysore, taking 
ultimately for his head- quarters Nettah, near 
Seringapatam. A member of the Asiatic societies 
of London and Paris and of the Literary Society of 
Madras, he took from the outset an enlightened 
interest in native literature, customs, and modes of 
thought. For the purpose of studying more closely 
the nature and practices of those among whom he 
worked, he adopted their dress, language, and 
usages, and wrote for their edification preliminary 
treatises which secured Protestant sanction and 
approval. By the natives with whom he consorted 
he was regarded with singular favour, and accorded 
special honours. In the conversion of the Hindus, 
F sed some few thousands of nominal Catholics 
were the result of his exertions, he did not tind 


his reward, and he published after his return his 
* Letters on the State of Christianity in India,’ in 
which he maintained that in the existing state of 
things the conversion of the Hindus was hopeless. 
These pessimistic utterances, to the accuracy of 
which many will now bear witness, gave rise at the 
time to a_ sufficiently animated polemic. His 
personal influence over the natives was chiefly 
valuable for the opportunities it procured him of 
close observation and intelligent investigation of 
the facts he chronicled. So soon as he arrived in 
India he recognized the absolute necessity of gaining 
the contidence of the natives. *‘‘ Accordingly,” he 
says, ‘“‘I made it my constant rule to live as the 
did. I adopted their style of clothing, and 
studied their customs and methods of life in order 
to be exactly like them. I even went so far as to 
avoid any display of repugnance to the majority of 
their peculiar prejudices. By such circumspect 
conduct I was able to ensure a free and hearty 
welcome from people of all castes and conditions, 
and was often favoured of their own accord with 
the most curious and interesting particulars about 
themselves.” Of the opportunities of which Dubois 
availed himself Prot. Max Miiller observed: 
‘There are few men now left who like the Abbé 
Dubois, have actually been present at the burning 
of widows, or who can give us, as he does, the 
direct reports of eyewitnesses who saw a king burnt 
with two of his queens joining hands on the burning 
pile over the corpse of their husband.” 

A man of singularly open and scholarly mind, 
immune from the prejudices of his class, a zealous 
antiquary, and an enlightened folk-lorist, Dubois 
has produced a work of marvellous breadth of view 
and of philosophical accuracy and insight. ‘To the 
justice of British rule he bears full and eloquent 
testimony, and he has a foresight of the mutiny and 
thereafter. If many of his conclusions no longer 
hold true, and have to be amended in foot-notes 
by Mr. Beauchamp, the fact is attributable to the 
influences of time and the effect of British senti- 
ment upon a race so conservative even as the 
Hindu. The statements were true at the time they 
were made. It is impossible to resist the expression 
of a wish that we had a light upon Greek, Phe- 
nician, and Egyptian mysteries such as is cast by 
the present work upon those of Hindu worship. 
How much of what is said concerning the latter is ob- 
tained at tirst hand, and how much has been gathered 
from report, it is not easy to tell. Some curiously 
naive experiences are chronicled, but the most 
remarkable circumstances are undoubtedly drawn 
from the revelations of others. Upon caste Dubois 
has, naturally, much to say, the opening portion of 
the volume being principally occupied with the 
subject. It is not at all surprising to learn that of 
the few Hindu works which are written in a free 
philosophical vein, and in which the Hindu religion 
and its views are openly criticized, not one, so far 
as the author knows, has been written by a Brahmin. 
The most unpleasant thing that is said about the 
Brahmins is that they are intemperate in eating. 
‘“*Drunkenness is not an habitual vice among respect- 
able Europeans, and those who frequently give way 
to it are looked upon with contempt by their own 
countrymen ; whereas Brahmins, who are the cream 
of Hindu society, and ‘the gods of the earth,’ are 
perfect slaves to their stomachs. Indeed, the most 
revolting gluttony does not horrify them, and they 
even justify it under the cloak of religion. It is by 
no means uncommon for them to gorge themselves 
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to such repletion that they are unable to rise from 
the place where they have been eating.” 

A section of the work is occupied with Hindu 
literature, especially with Hindu tales, Dubois, 
after his return from India, having translated into 
French the whole of the * Pancha-tantra ’ and other 
works. The more important portion, however, 
deals with such matters as the wedding anc 
funeral customs, religious observances, Ophidian 
worship and that paid to various animals, and other 
like subjects. In interest and value the publica- 
tion is alike noteworthy. A reproduction of the 
portrait in the library of the Madras Literary 
Society is a noteworthy feature. 


Poems. By Coventry Patmore. With an Intro- 
duction by Basil Champneys. (Bell & Sons.) 

THE appearance in a handsome volume, under the 

appreciative care of Mr. Basil Champneys, editor 

ot ‘Coventry Patmore: Memoirs and Correspon- 

dence, of Patmore’s collected poems, may, as is 

anticipated, ‘enlarge the circle of his readers and 


present in closer unity the various phases of his | 
/ tion of * American Spelling’; and Mr. Macnaghten. 


work”; it is at least a boon to the lover of poetry. 


Though long disputed, the position of Patmore as 


a poet is now conceded. His imitations are marked, | 


but his qualities are undeniable. One of the most 
prominent of these is originality. In the reperusal 
of his works we came upon scarcely a suggestion 
of any contemporary poet, and only such remi- 
niscence of previous work—for instance, George 
Wither’s ‘ philarete’ -as is attributable to joint 
raptures of adoration. One line occurs, with the 


alteration of a single word, in ‘The Child’s Pur- | 


chase’ and also in Pope, taken from Horace :— 
Thee to admire is all the art I know. 
How much difference the substitution of ** Thee’ 
for “* Not” as the opening word makes is at once 
evident. It is very curious how in Patmore the 
mystical and the commonplace meet, and how into 
the excessive adoration of the fair sex the notion of 
worldly prosperity intrudes. In his rather prosaic 
rendering of Boccaccio’s * Falcon’ he seems to say 
with Burns, ‘0, gie me a lass wi’ a tocher.” He is 
heard to more advantage in the closing lines of 
* Azalea’ :— 
So, till to-morrow eve, my Own, adieu ! 
Parting ’s well paid with soon again to meet, 
Soon in your arms to feel so small and sweet, 
Sweet to myself that am so sweet to you. 

The occasion is not one for a disquisition on 
Patmore’s poetry, but only for the commendation 
of a new edition. A portrait which serves as a 
frontispiece conveys a good idea of the poet's 
petulant and assertive vanity. 


Unpek the heading ‘The Problem of the Near 
East’ Chedo Mijatovich, former Servian Minister 
to the Sultan, gives in V'he Fortnightly a character 
sketch of Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid, presenting him in 
an aspect very different from that in which he is 
ordinarily exhibited. Europe, it is said, would do 
well to request him to put himself (if he is not there 
already) at the head of the Pan-Islamic movement. 
Mr. William Archer writes sensibly on * The Pre- 
sident’s English.’ Prof. William Knight has an 
admirably appreciative article on Edward Burne- 
Jones. Annie Vivanti presents in an attractive 


ise Giosué Carducci, and Dr. George M. Gould 
oe a stimulating account of Lafcadio Hearn. A 
very interesting matter to Roman Catholics is 


' 
opened out by the Rev. E. L. Taunton in ‘ Archieo- 


logy and Infallibility,’ the subject discussed being 
the Chapel of Loreto. Mr. Bazil Tozer sends a 
much-needed contribution on * The Abuse of Sport.’ 
In this he describes monstrous acts of cruelty 
practised in the digging out of foxes. 

To The Nineteenth Century the Bishop of Madras. 
contributes a thoughtful and philosophical paper 
on *The Village Deities of South India.” It is a 
curious fact that these are almost always female. 
rhe theory advocated is that the ceremonial ob- 
served in the sacrifices is due to the idea _under- 
lying, which is not that of a gift to the deity, but 
communion with a superior power. Prof. A. Vam- 
hery writes on Pan-Islamism. Very thrilling is. 
Mrs. Charles Roundell’s ‘From a Diary at Dublin 
Castle during the Phenix Park Trial.” Miss Flo- 
rence B. Low gives an intelligent account of ‘The 
Sudermann Cycle,’ with special reference to the 
verformances In England of plays belonging to it. 
Miss Rose M. Bradley writes pleasingly and sym- 
pathetically on * The Children of Florence.’ The 
Rev. Herbert Thurston, 8.J., deals with the ques- 


comments on the indescribable and inexplicable 
neglect of ‘Geography in our Public Schools.’ 

Ix The National ‘ King Leopold and the Congo at 
the Bar of Belgian Public Opinion’ indulges in some 
plain speaking. * How to choose an Oxford College’ 
awards a_strong preference to Balliol, or, failing 
that, to New, Christ Church, Magdalen, Trinity, 
or University. ‘Missing Chapters in the Garden. 
that I Love* has much of the charm of the original. 
Prof. Skeat has a characteristically sage and admir- 
able essay on ‘ Modern English Spelling.’ An im- 
portant contribution on ‘Russia from Within’ is 
written by a special commissioner to the magazine. 
‘Greater Britain and India’ rewards attention, as 
does * American Affairs,’ by A. Maurice Low.’ 

_ A NEW portrait of Charlotte Bronté serves as 
frontispiece to The Cornhi//, and is, so far as we 
know, the first illustration that has been supplied 
to that magazine. Concerning its merits as a like- 
ness we are unable to speak. Mr. Arthur C. 
Benson, writing on ‘The Ethics of Reviewing,’ is. 
sapient enough, but has little that is fresh to ‘tell 
us. *News from Poitiers, 1356, is an account in 
modern language of an avowed participant in the 
battle. ‘How I saw the Assassin’ 1s a deeply 
interesting account, by a Spanish schoolgirl, of the 
attempted murder of the King of Spain. ‘La 
Chaise-Dieu,’ by Violet R. Markham, ‘ Pastels from 
Morocco,’ by L. J. B., and ‘ The Tides,’ by Frank T. 
Bullen, are noticeable in an excellent number. 

high level reached from the outset by 
The Gentleman's under its new management is. 
maintained, and the latest number is delightful 
from cover to cover, Most of the contents are un- 
signed. ‘Ships and their Builders,’ ‘ My Thoughts: 
and Second Thoughts,’ and ‘The Real Dugald 
Dalgetty” are all capital. ‘Some Shadowy Cha- 
‘acters in Shakespeare’ is a_clever expansion of 
the idea of ‘Some Unseen Characters in Shake- 
speare.’ ‘ Retrospective Review,’ ‘ Correspondence,” 
‘Sylvanus Urban’s Note-Book,’ and ‘The Corpse 
Candle’ have remarkable interest, and the whole 
constitutes an ideal magazine. 

In The Idler ‘A Street Scene in Tangier’ forms a 
frontispiece,’ and ‘The Idler in yee oy the most 
noteworthy portion of the contents. 


& 
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Tue frontispiece to The Burlington Magazine 
consists of Raphael’s ‘Madonna of the Tower.’ 
Miss Ellen Duncan’s ‘ National Gallery of Ireland’ 
is brilliantly illustrated by ten designs on four 
plates, the tirst plate presenting Mantegna’s ‘ Judith 
and Holofernes and G. B. Moroni’s ‘ The Widower.’ 
Some tine portraits of Mary, igs of Scots, and 
Darnley accompany an article on Mr. Lang’s 
recently published ‘ Portraits of Mary, — of 
Scots,’ by Mr. Lionel Cust, and Miss Kathleen 
Martin. A coloured ‘Head of Christ,’ attributed 
to Leonardo, is an excellent specimen of workman- 
ship. There are some good reproductions of works 
in American galleries, public and private. 


Rev. C. P. Poinn.—An occasional correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q. has just passed away in the person of 
the Rev. Charles Percival Phinn, B.A.Oxon. (Ball. 
Coll.), late rector of Long Crichel, Dorset. Mr. 
Phinn had for some time past resided at Belmont, 
Nascot Road, Watford, Herts, where he died in his 
seventy-seventh year on 21 September. His body 
has been taken to Long Crichel for interment. His 
last contribution to *N. & appeared at 105. iii. 
75. His custom was, I believe, to reply privately 
to correspondents where an address was given. He 
adopted this method to save time. He became a 
correspondent of mine in this way, and I was in- 
debted to him for valued and much-appreciated 
assistance. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES—OCTOBER. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker sends us another of his theo- 
logical catalogues (No. 498). There are many in- 
teresting items of which we note a few. ‘ Graduale 
Sarisburiense,’ a reproduction in facsimile of a MS. 
of the thirteenth century, London, 1894 (only 300 
copies printed), 2 vols., is 4/.; Ben Jonson’s 
‘Workes,’ 1640, 2 vols., folio, 6/. 6s. ; Cardinal 
Albani’s ‘Menologium Grecorum,’ 1727, 3. vols., 
folio, vellum, tine copy, sharp impressions of the 
plates, 8/.; Aquinas’s ‘Opera Omnia,’ 18 vols. in 
14, folio, 1570, 14/. ; a complete set of the Bampton 
Lectures, 112 vols., 30/. ; and ‘ Ephraem Syri Opera 
Omnia,’ 6 vols., folio, 1737, 9/. 9s. Mr. Baker also 
has a list of 243 books he wants to purchase. 

Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have many interesting items in their List No. 85. 
The rare old prints include a_mezzotint portrait of 
George Hudson, the Railway King, 3/. 3x. ; and the 
presentation of the newly elected chief of the 
Huron tribe, Canada, from the painting by Thielcke, 

841, 5/. 5s. Among books we note a set of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 1831 - 1900, 18/. 
Under Bewick we find ‘ British Birds,’ 1797-1804, 
21/.; also ‘Land and Water Birds,’ 1804-5, 12/. 12s. 
There is a fine copy, black-letter, of the complete 
edition of the Homilies, 1570, 10/. A copy of 
Bruce's ‘ Lapidarium Septentrionale,’ 1875, is priced 
8/.; Burns’s ‘ Letters addressed to Clarinda,’ 
Philadelphia, 1809, 8/.; the first London edition of 
Burns, 1787, 4/. 4s.; and David Cox’s ‘ Progressive 
Lessons in Landscape Painting,’ 1823, 5/. The 
Cruikshank list includes ‘Waterloo,’ by Mudford, 
Colburn, 1817, 20/.; also ‘ Life in London,’ 1822, 6/. 
Under Andrew Marvel is ‘The Rehersal Trans- 
pros’d,’ 1672-3, 10/. There is a reference in it to 
“the fat Sir John Falstaff.” A first edition of 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ with Sterne’s autograph in 
several volumes, 8 vols., is 10/.; and Shelley’s 


‘Posthumous Poems,’ 1824, 8/. At the close of the: 
catalogue is a list of bargains for book collectors. 
Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has Walton’s 
Ritson’s 
‘ Ancient English Metrical Romances,’ large paper, 
884 ; Meyrick’s ‘ Antient Armour,’ first 
‘New South 


cature Sketch-Book,’ first issue, 1/. 6s. 6d. ; 
Walpole’s ‘Works,’ 5 vols., 1798, 3/. 10s. Under: 
Oxford are Ackermann’s ‘Views,’ 4s. per plate;. 
also a choice series, 1/. 12s. There are many works 
on costume ; and under Book-Plates, in 2 vols., 4to, , 
are ‘Examples of Irish Book-Plates,’ very scarce, . 
1894, 3/. 10s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s catalogue No. 144 opens. 
with a number of English pamphlets, the dates 
ranging from 1626 to 1841. We note ‘ Killing noe: 
Murder,’ 1657, 1/. 12s. ; and under Shelley the speech 
for the defendant in the prosecution of the Queen ~. 
Moxon, 1841, 2s. Among the books we may mention 
three rare works on Astrology, 1601-24,5/.; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, folio, 1679, 7/. 10s.; Burns’s ‘ Poems,” 
1787, 5/.; and _Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1586 -7, 
3/. 10s. Under Junius is a series of volumes of The 
Public Advertiser, 1766-76. These cover the whole 
period during which the letters of Junius were 
appearing, 8 vols., 5/. 5s. Weever’s ‘ Ancient 
Funerall Monuments,’ 1631, is 2/. 2s. The list under 
Shakespeare includes the Clarendon Press _fac- 
simile, 1902, 7/. 7s.; the ‘Poems,’ Kelmscott Press, , 
1893, 6/. 6s.; and Caulfield’s ‘Collection of the 
Vocal Music in the Plays,’ 3/. 3s. In the Addenda 
to the catalogue we find the first edition of ‘In- 
poe 1840-2-7, 10/. 10s.; and 13 vols. of The 

ondon Magazine, 1821-6, 4/. 4s. 


Mr. H. G. Gadney, of Oxford, has two short 
lists of Classics, Classical Antiquity, Lexicons, , 
history, &e. 


Messrs. Galloway & Porter, of Cambridge, send 
us their Catalogue No. 32, which is a good general. 
list, with a special supplement of important classical 
works. The first item in the catalogue is the repro- 
duction of ‘A Hundred Merry Tales,’ with intro- 
duction by W. Carew Hazlitt, 1887, 25s. (only 137° 
copies done). 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
‘Atlas Historique, ou Nouvelle Introduction & 
lHistoire, Chronologie, et Géographie,’ Amsterdam, 
1705-20, 5/. 5s. Under Baskerville Press is the- 
magnificent Virgil with 95 copperplates, 1757, extra- 
illustrated, 3/. 3s. The second edition of Fox’s. 
* Martyrs,’ 1570, is 9/. 9s. Under Liturgies we find 
the famous standard of 1662, 5/. 5s.; also a collec- 
tion of 36 Forms of Prayer from the Great Plague 
to Victoria’s Jubilee, 25s. There is a set of The 
London Magazine, 1732-73, 74 vols., 11/. 11s. (wants 
only three plates and about half _a dozen leaves). 
The first edition of Wesley’s ‘Hymns,’ 1739, is 
12s. 6d.; Randolph’s ‘ Poems,’ 1638, 3/. 3s.; and 
‘The Works of Sir Thomas More,’ 1557, 12/. 15s. 
(wants title-page). There are interesting items 
under Early Printing. 

Mr. William Glaisher has a_ Supplementary 
List of Remainders. We note Fosters ‘ Feudal 
Heraldry,’ 3 vols., large 4to, 84s. ; and his ‘Feudal 
Coats of Arms,’ 30s. 7'he Athenwum has stated that 
“by the issue of these great works of reference 
Mr. Foster was doing more for the cause of genealogy 


Wales,’ 2 vols., 1802-3, 1/. 10s.; Rowe’s ‘ Dart- 
moor,’ 2 vols., 1896-1900, 2/. 18s.; Heath’s ‘Cari- 
| 
| 
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than the whole College ot Heralds.” Maurice's 
*Franco-German War’ is 10s.; Ordish’s ‘ Early 
London Theatres, 3s.; and Rabelais, illustrated 
by Heath Robinson, 21s. There are a number of 
publications of the New Shakspere Society from 
1s. 6d. upwards. 

Mr. George Gregory sends from Bath a double 
catalogue, Nos. 173-4, containing Alken’s * Military 
Occurrences,’ 1820, 30/.; a magnificent copy of the 
Cranmer Bible, 30/.; a set of the Bibliographical 
Society Transactions, 13/.; English Dialect Society, 
25 vols., 11/.; ‘Imitations of Original Drawings by 
Holbein,’ 84 portraits (Lowndes giv es = only), IS12, 
; Hutchins’s ‘Dorset,’ 1796- ; Nicolas’s 


“Orders of Knighthood,’ 10/.3 a of | 
| items relating to General Clinton, Earl Cornwallis, 


speeches of leading politicians, 1810-54, 54 vols., 
calf, 32/.; and Strutt’s * Works,’ 9 vols., 4to, 1774- 


1842, 33/. There are a large number of choice | om 
| Journal’, 1849-81, 9/. 10s.; and Waagen’s ‘Treasures 


coloured prints besides three original oil paintings 
on copper of Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Mr. Gregory is making a special clearance of surplus 
miscellaneous hooks 3 these he offers to sell by 
weight, ] ewt. for 12s., 5 ewt. for 50s. One would 
be glad to purchase coals at a like reduction. 
This is the first catalogue we have seen with such 
an offer, and we make a note of it, feeling sure that 
Capt. Cuttle would have done so. We knew some 
half century ago of a Leeds bookseller who had 
another novel way of disposing of his stock—selling 
it by the yard. 

Mr. William Hitchman, of Bristol, has Hope’s 
‘Costume of the Ancients,’ best edition, 2 vols., 
1841, 24s. ; Frankau’s ‘ Eighteenth Century Colour 
Prints,’ 45s.; Newman's “Lives of the $ Saints,” 40s.; 
‘Naval and Military Trophies,” by Holmes and 
Lord Wolseley, with 36 coloured plates by Gibb, 
203. ; Seebohm’s ‘British Birds,’ 5/. 15s. ; Sharpe 
and Wyatt's of the Hirundinide,’ 
1Wlarge plates, coloured by hand, 1885-94, 4/. 7s. 6”. ; 
Caldecott’s ‘Old English Plate,’ 2/. 2s. : Capt. 
Whites ‘ Archeological Sketches in Scotland,’ 
folio, 20s. ; and Grote’s ‘ Plato, 1865, 3 vols., OF. 
Under London is Denham’s ‘St. Dunstan in the 
West,’ 5 coloured plates, 8». 

Mr. J. Jacobs sends us a ‘trough proof” of a 
clearance ¢ catalogue. Whitman’s ‘ Print Collectors’ 
Handbook’ is 2s, The Cruikshank list ineludes 
‘The Sandboy’s *‘ Adventures at the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion,’ 35s. Under Rowl landson is * Dr. Syntax,’ 35s. 
A copy of Surtees’s ‘ Sponge’s Tour’ is 
50s. Other items are enle London Garland,’ 
Budge’ s Book of 2the Dead,’ 30s.; Landor’s 
Works,” Moxon, Gd. Tissot’s Life of Christ,’ 
Lecky’s Rationalism,’ 45s.; Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights,’ 7/. 7s.; and Rossetti’s Blessed 
Damozel,’ hand- by Gloria Cardew, 31s. 6d. 
There are a large number of Jewish books. 


Mr. David Johnstone, of Edinburgh, has a com- 
jlete set of ‘Acts of the General Assembly of the 
‘thurch of Scotland, 1638-1890,’ 20 vols., folio, with 

Wilson’s index, 22/. 10s.; ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
9 vols., second edition of the rare vols. i. and ii., 

and first edition of all the others, autograph of the 
author in vols. v., 4/. 10s. ; 
novels, 20 vols., 1901, 42s.; Froude’s * Short Studies, 
4 vols., half-calf, by Riviere, 26s.; and Henley’s 
‘Century of Artists,’ folio, '/. 15s. There is a 


collection of almanacs, consecutive from 1700 to 
1838, 15 vols., 3/. Under Edinburgh are many items 
of interest, including Edgar’s map, 1765, 2s. 6. ; 


‘and ‘Edinburgh in the Olden Time, 1727-1828,’ 


sixty-three or iginal views, 21s. 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s List No. 110 contains a 
very fine copy of the first edition of Albert Smith’s 
* Christopher Tadpole,’ in the original numbers, v( Be 


‘also a presentation copy of Blackmore’s * Alice 


Lorraine,’ 4/. 10s. There is a complete set of the 
publications of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
1872-4, 13/. 10s.; and the first edition of Crabbe 
Robinson's ‘ Diary,’ the three volumes extended to 
six, having 366 finely engraved portraits of the 
principal characters mentioned, 31/. 10s. An ex- 
ceptionally tine illustrated copy of Jesse’s ‘London,’ 
with 665 scarce engraved portraits and views, is 
iced 47/. 10%. Under America are interesting 


Major André, &c. Under Art we tind ‘The 
Florence Gallery,’ Paris, 1819, 5/. The Art 


of Art in Great Britain,’ 4 vols., 1854-7, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Other items include Blometield’s ‘Nor folk,’ 11 vols., 
royal 8vo, 1805-10, 9/. 10s.; a set of four engrav ings 
illustrating Nelson’s funeral, 1806, 4/. 106.; “Persian 
Costume,’ “by Sweback, 1820-1, 4/, 4s.: Wilkinson's 
*Londina Illustrata,’ 25, 4/. 17s. 6d. Howell’s 

‘Lexicon,’ 1660, 2/. 2s.; first ‘edition of Somer ‘ville’s 
‘Chase,’ 1735, 4/. and W alpole’s letters, 
Cunningham’s edition, 15s. 


{Further catalogues are held over. ] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


H. stream with languid murmur 
creeps ”).—You will tind this in Dy kes Campbell's 
one-volume edition of Coleridge’s * Poetical Works’ 
(Macmillan, 1893), p. 20, where there are two verses 
more than you quote. The poem bears the title 

‘Imitated trom Ossian.’ s Birthplace’ is on 
p. 142, and the ‘Ode to Tranquillity’ on p. 159. 

S. S.A. (Qualification for a Medical Prae- 
titioner ”).—Unsuited to our columns. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. _ 


HE HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE To 
POPULAR TOPOGRAPH 
Published Quarterly, price 1s. 6d. net ; free, 18. 8d, 
The OCTOBER Issue contains amongst other Articles :— 
Willington Church. Peter the Wild Boy. Dove-Cotes. Moor Park. 
ae st Brasses in Hertfordshire. Some East Kent Parish History. 
The Chronicle of Paul's Cross. London Church Plate. Star Chamber 
Cases. No.1. Notes on Old Chelsea. 
Numerous Illustrations, Quarterly ei, Notes and Queries, 
Replies, Review 
London: REYNELL & SON, 44, > ene Lane, W.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS | 

ON HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, AND 
TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. 

Contents :—General, including Periodicals — The Near 
East, Turkey, Asia Minor—Africa—Egypt—Arabia—Persia 
and Afghanistan — British India, Burma and Ceylon— 
Australia, New Zealand, &c.-—-Supplement. 

Also a ROUGH LIST of some Second-hand Books on the 
Languages and Literature of Asia, Africa, Turkey, including 
some Books on Biblical Literature. 

Sent gratis on application to 


LUZAC & CO, 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


NEW LIST OF REMAINDERS, including Life and Letters 
of Frederick Walker, A.R.A.—Hamilton’s 14th Hussars 
—Mathew’s Eaglehawk and Crow—The Anwivr-i-Suhaili, 
trans. Wollaston—Elworthy’s Evil Eye, &c. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAPS, &c. 
relating to the Guianas, Brazil, Venezuela, Peru, Chili 
Argentina, Patagonia, Falkland Isles, &c. 72 pages. 

CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China, Persia, 
Central Asia, &e. MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


«CATALOGUES free. 
THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


ALBERT SUTTON; 


SECOND-HAND BooKsELLER, 


43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 
Libraries Purchased. Distance no object. 


Issv—ED 
AND SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 


BOOK AUCTION RECORDS. the Bookselter’s 


vade mecum. Vol. IL for the Season 1904-5, contains 
15,751 Records of Scarce Books, 4 Plates—viz., Puttick & 
Simpson’s Auction Room; Bodleian Library Copy of the 
First Folio Shakespeare; a Sale at Sotheby’s; and the 
House of Aldus Manutius at Venice, from a Drawing by 


_ Charles Martin in 1879. Also, 4 Supplements, containing 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 
application. 


' LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 


Reminiscences of Sotheby’s during 38 years; Account of 
Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich; Account of the Bodleian 


| Shakespeare ; Revisals of Current Bibliographical Errors ; 
| Analytical Guides to Booksellers’ Catalogues, &c. Price 
| 1. 1s. in cloth, and also issued in Quarterly Parts, alpha- 
| betieally arranged for instantaneous reference. The Atheneum 


declares it to be ‘‘invaluable.” The Saturday Review says 
it is ‘‘the work of a man who is master of his subject.” The 
Publishers’ Weekly, New York, says “it is unrivalled in its 
tield in England.” Vol. IL. will be sent post free on inspec- 
tion, on application.—_KARSLAKE & CO., 35, Pond Street, 
Hampstead, London. 


E. GEORGE & SONS) “WH SMITH & SONS’ 


WILL BE PLEASED TO ADD 


YOUR NAME 


TO THEIR LIST OF 


BOOK COLLECTORS 


On receipt of a post card. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


OCTOBER CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING SOME 
7,000 Titles, embracing all Branches of Literature, 


_ showing Reductions of 30 per cent. to 80 per cent., 


IS NOW READY, and will be sent post free to any 
part of the World on application to 


W. H. SMITH & SONS’ 


Library, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


WE HAVE THE LARGEST COMBINED STOCK .IN THE WORLD 


_ OF SECOND-HAND anp’ NEW REMAINDER WORKS 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


EDITED BY DR. J. A. H. MURRAY. 


N—NICHE. A Double Section. By Mr. W. A. 


CRAIGIE. 5s. The next issue (Jan. 1) will be a portion of Vol. VI, by Dr. BRADLEY. 
Already Published, A—L, M—Mesnalty, N—Niche, O, P—Piper, Q and R—Reserve. 


A SUMMARY CATALOGUE OF WESTERN MANU- 


SCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY AT OXFORD which have hitherto been catalogued 
with the Quarto Series. With reference to the Oriental and other Manuscripts. By FALCONER. 
MADAN. Vol. V. | Nos. 24,331-31,000 (collections received during the second half of the 
nineteenth century and miscellaneous MSS. acquired between 1695 and 1890). ‘Cloth, 25s. net. 

Vol. VI., Part I., Nos. 31,001-33,548 (accessions, 1890-1904). Paper covers, 7s. 6d. net. 
Athenwum.—** Mr. Madan may well view his handiwork with pride, as we do with amazement...... 
The result, we are prepared to assert, is very little short of perfection. We have been carefully 
through this bulky volume several times, and each time with additional satisfaction. There is not a 
point, in accordance with the canons of modern bibliography, which has been missed......If criticism is 
silenced in the presence of this catalogue, equa!ly it is impossible to set before the reader the wealth 


of it at all adequately.” 
OPUS EPISTOLARUM DES. ERASMI ROTERODAMI 


DENUO RECOGNITUM ET AUCTUM per P. 8. ALLEN. Medium svo, with 4 
plates, 18s. net. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. net. 


THE GREAT REVOLT OF 1381. By Charles 


OMAN, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 2 Maps, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. 


8vo, with 8 Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


SHERIDAN’S PLAYS AND POEMS. With Intro- 
duction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; also on 
Oxford India paper, from 5s. per volume. 


NOTES AND ADDITIONS TO THE CENSUS OF 
COPIES OF THE SHAKESPEARE FIRST FOLIO. By SIDNEY LEE. (Reprinted 
from the Library, April, 1906, and revised to May 24, 1906). 8vo, paper covers, 2s. net. 


KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. With Introduction by D. G. 


HOGARTH. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 
3s. 6d. net. [Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


NEW COLLEGE, 1856-1906. By Hereford B. 


GEORGE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MONTAIGNE: a Study. ByR. Warwick Bond. 8vo, 


buckram, 4s. net. Edition limited to 500 Copies. 


LIST OF NEW AND RECENT BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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